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Trttson’s Bank by Temple Bar was an -old- 
fashioned place, even in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty. It was very small, 
very dark, very ugly, very incommodious. It 
was an old-fashioned place moreover, in the 
moral attribute that the partners in the House 
were proud of its smallness, proud of its dark- 
ness, proud of its ugliness, proud of its in- 
| commodiousness. They were even boastful of 


its eminence in those particulars, and were fired 
by an express conviction that, if it were less ob- 


jectionable, it would be less respectable. This 
was no passive belief, but an active weapon 
which they flashed at more convenient places of 
business. Tellson’s (they said) wanted no elbow- 
room, Tellson’s wanted no light, Tellson’s wanted 
no embellishment. Noakes and Co.’s might, or 
Snooks Brothers’ might; but Tellson’s, thank 
Heaven ! 

Any one of these partners would have disin- 
herited his son on the question of rebuilding 
Tellson’s. In this respect, the house was much 
on a par with the Country ; which did very often 
disinherit its sons for suggesting improvements 
in laws and customs that had long been highly 
objectionable, but were only the more respect- 
able. 

Thus it hac come to pass, that Tellson’s was 
the triumphant perfectionof inconvenience. After 
bursting open a door of idiotic obstinacy with a 
weak rattle in its throat, you fell into Tellson’s 
down two steps, and came to your senses in a 
miserable little shop, with two little counters, 
where the oldest of men made your cheque shake 
as if the wind rustled it, while they examined 
the signature by the dingiest of windows, which 
were always under a shower-bath of mud from 
Fleet-street, and which were made the dingier by 
their own iron bars proper, and the heavy shadow 
of Temple Bar. If your business necessitated 
your seeing “the House,” you were put into 
‘a species of Condemned Hold at the back, 
where you meditated on a misspent life, until 
the House came with its hands in its pockets, 





and you could hardly blink at it in the dismal 
twilight. 

Your money came out of, or went into, wormy 
old wooden drawers, particles of which flew up 
your nose and down your throat when they were 
opened and shut. Your bank-notes had a musty 
odour, as if they were fast decomposing into rags 
again. Your plate was stowed away among the 
neighbouring a and evil communications 
corrupted its good polish ina day ortwo. Your 
deeds got into extemporised strong-rooms made 
of kitchens and sculleries, and fretted all the fat 
out of their parchments into the banking-house 
air. Your lighter boxes of family — went 
up-stairs into a Barmecide room, that always had 
a great dining-table in it and never had a 
dinner, and where, even in the year one thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty, the first letters 
written to you vy your old love, or by your little 
children, were Lut newly released from the horror 
of being ogled through the windows, by the 
heads exposed on Temple Bar with an insensate 
brutality and ferocity worthy of Abyssinia or 
Ashantee. 

But, indeed, at that time, putting to Death 
was a recipe much in vogue with all trades and 

rofessions, and not least of all with Tellson’s. 
Death is Nature’s remedy for all things, and 
why not Legislation’s ? Accordingly, the forger 
was put to Death; the utterer of a bad note was 
put to Death; the unlawful opener of a letter 
was put to Death ; the purloiner of forty shillings 
and sixpence was put to Death ; the holder of a 
horse at Tellson’s door, who made off with it, 
was put to Death ; the coiner of a bad shilling 
was put to Death; the sounders of three-fourths 
of the notes in the whole gamut of Crime, were 
put to Death. Not that it did the least good 
in the way of prevention—it might almost have 
been worth remarking that the fact was exact] 
the reverse—but, it cleared off (as to this 
world) the trouble of each particular case, and 
left nothing else connected with it to be looked 
after. Thus, Tellson’s, in its day, like greater 
places of business, its a had 
taken so many lives, that, if the heads laid low 
before it had been ranged on Temple Bar in- 
stead of being privately p Rice of, they 
would probably have excluded what little light 
the ground floor had, in a rather siguificant 
manner. 

Cramped in all kinds. of dim cupboards and 
hutches at Tellson’s, the oldest of. men carriedon + 
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the business gravely. When they took a young 
man into Tellson’s London house, they hid him 
somewhere till he was old. They kept him in a 
dark place, like a cheese, until he had the full 
Tellson flavour and blue-mould upon him. Then 
only was he permitted to be seen, 1m sed 
poring over large books, and casting his breeches 
and gaiters into the general weight of the esta- 
blishment. 

Outside Tellson’s—never by any means in it, 
unless called in—was an odd-job-man, an occa- 
sional porter and messenger, who served as the 
live sign of the house. He was never absent 
during business hours, unless upon an errand, 
and then he was represented by his son: a grisly 
urchin of twelve, who was his express image. 
People understood that Tellson’s, in a stately 
way, tolerated the odd-job-man. The house had 
always tolerated some person in that capa- 
city, and time and tide had drifted this person 
to the post. His surname was Cruncher, and 
on the youthful occasion of his renouncing by 
proxy the works of darkness, in the easterly 
parish church of Houndsditch, he had received 
the added appellation of Jerry. 

The scene, was Mr. Cruncher’s private lodging 
in Hanging-sword-alley, Whitefriars ; the time, 
half-past seven of the clock on a windy March 
morning, Anno Domini seventeen hundred and 
eighty. (Mr. Cruncher himself always spoke 
of the year of our Lord as Anna Dominoes: 
apparently under the impression that the 

ristian era dated from the invention of a 
popular game, by a lady who had bestowed her 
name upon it.) 

Mr. Cruncher’s apartments were not in a 
savoury neighbourhood, and were but two in 
number, even if a closet with a single pane of 
glass in it might be counted as one. But, they 
were very decently kept. Early as it was, on the 
windy March morning, the room in which he 
lay a-bed was already scrubbed throughout ; and 
between the cups and saucers arranged for break- 
fast, and the lumbering deal table, a very clean 
white cloth was spread. 

Mr. Cruncher reposed under a patchwork 
counterpane, like a Harlequin at home. At 
first, he slept heavily, but, by degrees, began 
to roll and surge in bed, until he rose above 
the surface, witn his spiky hair looking as if 
it must tear the sheets to ribbons. At which 
juncture, he exclaimed, in a voice of dire exas- 
peration : 

* Bust me, if she ain’t at it agin!” 

A woman of orderly and industrious appear- 
ance rose from her knees in a corner, with sufli- 
cient haste and trepidation to show that she was 
the person referred to. 

“What!” said Mr. Cruncher, looking ou 
of bed for a boot. “You're at it agin, are 
you ?” 

“ After hailing the morn with this second sa- 
lutation, he threw a boot at the woman as a 
third. It was a very muddy boot, and may in- 
troduce the odd circumstance connected with 
Mr. Cruncher’s domestic economy, that, whereas 
he often came home after banking hours with 





clean boots, he often got up next morning to find 
the same boots covered with clay. 

“ What,” said Mr. Cruncher, varying his 
apostrophe after missing his mark—“ what are 
you up to, gata ” 

“T was only saying my — 

“ Saying your prayers. You're a nice woman! 
What do you mean by flopping yourself down and 
praying agin me?” 

“T was not praying against you; I was pray- 
ing for you.” 

* You weren’t. And if you were, I won’t be 
took the liberty with. ere! your mother’s 
a nice woman, young Jerry, gong a praying 
agin your father’s prosperity. You've got a duti- 
ful mother, you have, my son. You've got a re- 
ligious mother, you have, my boy: going and 
flopping herself down, and praying that the 
bread-and-butter may be snatched out of the 
mouth of her only child !” 

Master Cruncher (who was in his shirt) took 
this very ill, and, turning to his mother, strongly 
deprecated any praying away of his personal 
board. 

* And what do you suppose, you conceited 
female,” said Mr. Cruncher, with unconscious 
inconsistency, “that the worth of your prayers 
may be? Name the price that you put your 
prayers at !” 

“They only come from the heart, Jerry. They 
are worth no more than that.” 

“ Worth no more than that,” repeated Mr. 
Cruncher. ‘“ They ain’t worth much, then. 
Whether or no, I won’t be prayed agin, I tell 
you. I can’t afford it. I’m not:a going to be 
made unlucky by your sneaking. If you must 
go flopping yourself down, flop in favour of your 
husband and child, and not in opposition to’em. 
If I had had any but a unnat’ral wife, and this 

oor boy had had any but a unnat’ral mother, 
[ might have made some money last week, in- 
stead of being counterprayed and countermined 
and religiously circumwented into the worst of 
luck. Bu-u-ust me!” said Mr. Cruncher, who all 
this time had been putting on his clothes, “ if I 
ain’t, what with piety and one blowed thing 
and another, been clioused this last week into 
as bad luck as ever a poor devil of a honest 
tradesman met with! Young Jerry, dress your- 
self, my boy, and while I clean my boots keep a 
eye upon your mother now and then, and if you 
see any signs of more flopping, give me a call. 
For, I tell you,” here he hea his wife once 
more, “I won’t be gone agin, in this manner. I 
am as rickety as a hackney-coach, I’m as 
sleepy as laudanum, my lines is strained to that 
degree that I shouldn’t know, if it wasn’t for the 
- in ’em, which was me and which’ some- 

ody else, yet I’m none the better for it in 
pocket ; and it’s my suspicion that you’ve been at 
it from moraing to night to prevent me from 
being the better for it in pocket, and I won’t put 
up with it, Aggerawayter, and what do you say 
now !” 

Growling, in addition, such phrases as “ Ah! 
yes! You're religious, too. You wouldn’t put 
yourself in o»position to the interests of your 
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husdand and child, would you? Not you!” and 
throwing off other sarcastic sparks from the 
whirling grindstone of his indignation, Mr. Crun- 
cher betook himself to his boot-cleaning and his 
general preparations for business. In the mean 
time*his son, whose head was garnished with 
tenderer spikes, and whose young eyes stood 
close by one another, as his father’s did, kept the 
required watch upon his mother. He greatly 
disturbed that poor woman at intervals, by dart- 
ing out of his sleeping closet, where he made his 
toilet, with a suppressed ery of “ You are going 
to flop, mother.—Halloa, father!” and, after 
raising this fictitious alarm, darting in again with 
an undutiful grin. 

Mr. Cruncher’s temper was not at all im- 
proved when he came to his breakfast. He re- 
sented Mrs. Cruncher’s saying Grace with par- 
ticular animosity. 

“ Now, Aggerawayter! What are you up to? 
At it agin?” 

His wife explained that she had merely “asked 
a blessing.” 

“Don’t do it!” said Mr. Cruncher, looking 
about, as if he rather expected to see the loaf 
disappear under the efficacy of his wife’s peti- 
tions. “I ain’t a going to be blest out of house 
and home. I won't have my wittles blest off my 
table. Keep still!” 

Exceedingly red-eyed and grim, as if he had 
been up all night at a party which had taken 
anything but a peta turn, Jerry Cruncher 
worried his breakfast rather than ate it, growl- 
ing over it like any four-footed inmate of a 
menagerie. Towards nine o’clock he smoothed 
his ruffled aspect, and, presenting as respectable 
and business-like an exterior as he could overlay 
his natural self with, issued forth to the occupa- 
tion of the day. 

It could scarcely be called a trade, in spite of 
his favourite description of himself as “a honest 
tradesman” His stock consisted of a wooden 
stool, made out of a broken-backed chair cut 
down, which stool Young Jerry, walking at his 
father’s side, carried every morning to beneath the 
banking-house window that was nearest Temple 
Bar: where, with the addition of the first hand- 
ful of straw that could be gleaned from any 
passing vehicle to keep the cold and wet from 
the odd-job-man’s feet, it formed the encampment 
for the day. On this post of his, Mr. Cruncher 
was as well known to Fleet-street and the 
Temple, as the Bar itself—and was almost as ill- 
looking. 

Encamped at a quarter before nine, in good 
time to touch his three-cornered hat to the 
oldest of men as they passed in to Tellson’s, 
Jerry took up his station on this windy March 
morning, with Young Jerry standing by him, 
when not engaged in making forays through the 
Bar, to inflict Coal and mental injuries of an 
acute description on passing boys who were 
small enough for his amiable purpose. Father 
and son, extremely like each other, looking 
silentl on at the morning traffic in Fleet-street, 
with their two heads as near to one another as 
the two eyes of each were, bore a considerable 


resemblance to a pair of monkeys. The resem- 
blance was not lessened by the accidental circum- 
stance, that the mature Jerry bit and spat out 
straw, while the twinkling eyes of the youthful 
Jerry were as restlessly watchful of him as of 
everything else in Fleet-street. 

The head of one of the regular in-door mes- 
sengers attached to Tellson’s establishment was 
put through the door, and the word was given: 

“ Porter wanted !” 

“Hooray, father! Here’s an early job to 
begin with!” 

Having thus given his parent God speed, 
Young Jerry seated himself on the stool, entered 
on his reversionary interest in the straw his 
father had been chewing, and cogitated. 

“Al-ways rusty! His fingers is al-ways 
rusty!” muttered young Jerry. ‘ Where does 
my father get all that iron rust from? He don’t 
get no iron rust here !” 


CHAPTER II. A SIGHT. 

“ You know the Old Bailey well, no doubt ?” 
said one of the oldest of clerks to Jerry the 
messenger. 

“Ye-es, sir,” returned Jerry, in something of 
a dogged manner. “I do know the Bailey.” 

«Just so. And you know Mr. Lorry.” 

“T know Mr. Lorry, sir, much better than I 
know the Bailey. Much better,” said Jerry, 
not unlike a reluctant witness at the establish- 
ment in question, “than I, as a honest trades- 
man, wish to know the Bailey.” 

“Very well. Find the door where the wit- 
nesses go in, and show the doorkeeper this note 
for Mr. Lorry. He will then let you in.” 

“Tuto the court, sir?” 

“Into the court.” 

Mr. Cruncher’s eyes seemed to get a little 
closer te one another, and to interchange the 
inquiry, “ What do you think of this ?” 

* Am I to wait in the court, sir?” he asked, 
as the result of that conference. 

“T am going to tell you. The doorkeeper 
will pass the note to Mr. Lorry, and do you 
make any gesture that will attract Mr. Lorry’s 
attention, and show him where you stand. Then 
what you have to do, is, to remain there until he 
wants you.” 

“Ts that all, sir ?” 

“ That’s all. He wishes to have a messenger 
at hand. ‘This is to tell him you are there.” 

As the ancient clerk deliberately folded and 
superscribed the note, Mr. Cruncher, after sur- 
veying him in silence until he came to the 
blotting-paper stage, remarked : 

“T suppose they'll be trying Forgeries this 
morning ?” 

“Treason !” 

“That’s quartering,’ 
rous !” 

“Tt is the law,” remarked the ancient clerk, 
turning his surprised spectacles upon him, “ It 
is the law.” 

“It’s hard in the law to spile a man, I think. 
It’s hard enough to kill him, but it’s wery hard 
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said Jerry. “ Barba- 








to spile him, sir.” 
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“Not at all,” returned the ancient clerk. 
“Speak well of the law. Take care of your 
chest and voice, my good friend, and leave the 
law to take care of itself. I give you that 
advice.” 

“It’s the damp, sir, what settles on my chest 
and voice,” said Jerry. “I leave you to 
judge what a damp way of earning a living 
mine is.” 

“Well, well,” said the old clerk; “we all 
have our various ways of gaining a livelihood. 
Some of us have damp ways, and some of us have 
dry ways. Here is the letter. Go along.” 

Jerry took the letter, and, remarking to 
himself with less internal deference than he 
made an outward show of, “You are a lean 
old one, too,” made his bow, informed his 
son, in passing, of his destination, and went 
his way. 

They hanged at Tyburn, in those days, so the 
street outside Newgate had not obtained one 
infamous notoriety that has since attached to it. 
But, the gaol was a vile place, in which most 
kinds of debauchery and villany were practised, 
and where dire diseases were bred, that came 
into court with the prisoners, and sometimes 
rushed straight from the dock at my Lord Chief 
Justice himself, and pulled him off the bench. 
It had more than once happened, that the judge 
in the black cap pronounced his own doom as 
certainly as the prisoner’s, and even died before 
him. For the rest, the Old Bailey was famous 
as a kind of deadly inn-yard, from which pale tra- 
vellers set out contin , in carts and coaches, 
on a violent passage into the other world : tra- 
versing some two miles and a half of public 
street and road, and shaming few good citizens, 
if any. So powerful is use, and so desirable to 
be good use in the beginning. It was famous, 
too, for the pillory, a wise olk institution, that 
inflicted a punishment of which no one could 
foresee the extent ; also, for the whipping-post, 
another dear old institution, very humanising 
and softening to behold in action; also, for ex- 
tensive transactions in blood-money, another 
panes of ancestral wisdom, systematically 
leading to the most frightful mercenary crimes 
that could be committed under Heaven. Alto- 
ether, the Old Bailey, at that date, was a choice 
illustration of the precept, that “ Whatever is 
is right ;” an aphorism that would be as final as 
it is lazy, did it not include the troublesome 
consequence, that nothing that ever was, was 
wrong. 

Making his way through the tainted crowd, 
dispersed up and down this hideous scene of 
action, with the skill of a man accustomed to 
make his way quietly, the messenger found out 
the door he sought, and handed in his letter 
through a trap in it. For, people then paid to 
see the play at the Old Bailey, just as they paid 
to see the play in Bedlam—only the former en- 
tertainment was much the dearer. Therefore, 
all the Old Bailey doors were well guarded— 
except, indeed, the social doors by which the 


criminals got there, and they were always left 
wide open. 





After some delay and demur, the door grudg- 
ingly turned on its hinges a very little way, and 
allowed Mr. Jerry Cruncher to squeeze himself 
into court. 

“ What’s on ?” he asked, in a whisper, of the 
man he found himself next to. 

“ Nothing yet.” 

“ What’s coming on ?” 

“The Treason case.” 

“The quartering one, eh ?” 

* Ah !” returned the man, with a relish ; “ he’ll 
be drawn on a hurdle to be half hanged, and 
then he’ll be taken down and sliced before his 
own face, and then his inside will be taken out 
aud burnt while he looks on, and then his head 
will be — off, and he'll be cut into 
quarters. That’s the sentence.” 

“Tf he’s found Guilty, you mean to say ?” 
Jerry added, by way of proviso. 

“Oh! they'll find him Guilty,” said the other. 
“Don’t you be afraid of that.” 

Mr. Cruncher’s attention was here diverted 
to the doorkeeper, whom he saw making his 
way to Mr. Lorry, with the note in his hand. 
Mr. Lorry sat at a table, among the gentlemen 
in wigs: not far from a wi at gentleman, the 
prisoner’s counsel, who had a great bundle of 
papers before him : and nearly opposite another 
wigged gentleman with his hands in his pockets, 
whose whole attention, when Mr. Cruncher 
looked at him then or afterwards, seemed to be 
concentrated on the ceiling of the court. After 
some gruff coughing and rubbing of his chin 
and signing with his hand, Jerry attracted the 
notice of Mr. Lorry, who had stood up to look 
for him, and who quietly nodded, and sat down 


n. 
“ee What's he got to do with the case ?” asked 
the man he had spoken with. 
* Blest if I know,” said Jerry. 
* What have you got to do with it, then, if 
a person ma: inquire P* 
“ Blest if I know that, either,” said Jerry. 
The entrance of the Judge, and a consequent 
great stir and settling-down in the court, 
stopped the dialogue. Presently, the dock 
became the central point of interest. Two 
gaolers, who had been standing there, went 
out, and the prisoner was brought in, and put 
to the bar. 
Everybody present, except the one wigged 
ntleman who looked at the ceiling, stared at 
im. All the human breath in the place, rolled at 
him, like a sea, or a wind, or a fire. Eager faces 
strained round pillars and corners, to get a sight 
of him; spectators in back rows stood up, not 
to miss a hair of him; people on the floor of 
the court, laid their hands on the shoulders of 
the people before them, to help themselves, at 
anybody’s cost, to a view of him—stood a-tiptoe, 
got upon ledges, stood upon next to no- 
thing, to see every inch of him. Conspicuous 
among these latter, like an animated bit of the 
spiked wall of Newgate, Jerry stood: aiming 
at the prisoner the beery breath of a whet he 
had taken as he came along, and discharging 
it to mingle with the waves of other beer, an 
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in, and tea, and coffee, and what not, that 

owed at him, and already broke upon the 
great windows behind him im an impure mist 
and rain. 

The object of all this staring and blaring, was 
a young man of about five-and-twenty, well- 
grown and well-looking, with a sunburnt cheek 
and a dark eye. His condition was that of a 

oung gentleman. He was plainly dressed in 
black or very dark grey, and his hair, which was 
long and dark, was gathered in a ribbon at the 
back of his neck : more to be out of his way than 
for ornament. As an emotion of the mind will 
express itself through any covering of the body, 
so the paleness which his situation engendered 
came through the brown upon his cheek, show- 
ing the soul to be stronger than the sun. He 
was otherwise quite self-possessed, bowed to the 
Judge, and stood quiet. 

The sort of interest with which this man was 
stared and breathed at, was not a sort that ele- 
vated humanity. Had he stood in peril of a less 
horrible sentence—had there been a chance of 
any one of its at details being spared—by 
just so much would he have lost in his fascina- 
tion. The form that was to be doomed to be so 
shamefully mangled, was the sight ; the immortal 
creature that was to be so butchered and torn 
asunder, yielded the sensation. Whatever gloss 
the various spectators put upon the interest, 
according to their several arts and powers of 
self-deceit, the interest was, at the root of it, 
Ogreish. 

Silence in the court! Charles Darnay had 
yesterday pleaded Not Guilty to an indictment 
denouncing him (with infinite jingle and jangle) 
for that he was a false traitor to our serene, 
illustrious, excellent, and so forth, prince, our 
Lord the King, by reason of his having, on 
divers occasions, and by divers means and ways, 
assisted Lewis, the French King, in his wars 
against our said serene, illustrious, excellent, 
and so forth ; that was to say, by coming and 

ing between the dominions of our said serene, 

ustrious, excellent, and so forth, and those 
of the said French Lewis, and wickedly, falsely, 
traitorously, and otherwise evil-adverbiously, 
revealing to the said French Lewis what forces 
our said serene, illustrious, excellent, and so 
forth, had in preparation to send to Canada and 
North America. This much, Jerry, with his 
head becoming more and more spiky as the law 
terms bristled it, made out with huge satisfac- 
tion, and so arrived circuitously at the under- 
standing that the aforesaid, and over and over 
again aforesaid, Charles Darnay, stood there be- 
fore him upon his trial; that the jury were 
swearing in; and that Mr. Attorney-General 
was making ready to speak. 

The accused, who was (and who knew he was) 
being mentally hanged, beheaded, and quartered, 
by everybody there, neither flinched from the 
situation, nor assumed any theatrical air in it. 
He was quiet and attentive ; watched the openin 
proceedings with a grave interest; and _stoo 
with his hands resting on the slab of wood before 
him, so composedly, that they had not displaced a 











leaf of the herbs with which it was strewn. The 
court was all. bestrewn with herbs and sprinkled 
with vinegar, as a precaution against gaol air 
and gaol fever. 

Over the prisoner’s head, there was a mirror, to 
throw the light down upon him. Crowds of the 
wicked and the wretched had been reflected in 
it, and had passed from its surface and this 
earth’s together. Haunted in a most ghastly 
manner that abominable place would have been, 
if the glass could ever have rendered back its re- 
flexions, as the ocean is one day to give up its 
dead. Some passing thought of the infamy 
and disgrace for which it had been reserved, may 
have struck the prisoner’s mind. Be that as 
it may, a ch in his position making him 
conscious of a bar of light across his face, he 
looked up; and when he saw the glass his face 
flushed, and his right hand pushed the herbs 
away. 

It ha pened, that the action turned his face to 
that side of the court which was on his left. 
About on a level with his eyes, there sat, in that 
corner of the Judge’s bench, two persons upon 
whom his look immediately rested; so imme- 
diately, and so much to the changing of his 
aspect, that all the eyes that were turned upon 
him, turned to them. 

The spectators saw in the two figures, a young 
lady of little more than twenty, and a gentleman 
who was evidently her father; a man of a very 
remarkable appearance in respect of the absolute 
whiteness of his hair, and a certain indescribable 
intensity of face: not of an active kind, but 
pondering and self-communing. When this ex- 
pression was upon him, he looked as if he were 
old; but, when it was stirred and broken up—as 
it was now, in a moment, on his speaking to his 
daughter—he became a handsome man, not past 
the prime of life. : 

His daughter had one of her hands drawn 
through his arm, as she sat by him, and the other 
pressed upon it. She had drawn close to him, 
in her dread of the scene, and in her pity for the 
prisoner. Her forehead had been strikmgly ex- 
pressive of an engrossing terror and compassion 
that saw nothing but the peril of the accused. 
This had been so very noticeable, so very 
powerfully and naturally shown, that starers 
who had no pity for him were touched by 
her; and the whisper went about, “ Who are 


they ?” 

Tony the messenger, who had made his own 
observation: in his own manner, and who had 
been sucking the rust off his fingers in his 
absorption, stretched his neck to hear who 
they were. The crowd about him had pressed 
and passed the inquiry on to the nearest 
attendant, and from him it had been more 
slowly pressed and passed back; at last it got 
to Jerry: 

** Witnesses.” 

* For which side ?” 

* Against.” 

* Against what side ?” 

“ The prisoner’s.” 

The Judge, whose eyes had gone in the general 
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direction, recalled them, leaned back in his seat 
and looked steadily at the man whose life was in 
his hand, as Mr. Attorney-General rose to spin 
the rope, grind the axe, and hammer the nails 
into the scaffold. 
GOOD QUALITIES OF GOUT. 
Wuen I say gout, I don’t mean rheumatism. 
A variety of endeavours have been made to de- 
fine the difference between gout and rheumatism. 
Thus : Gout is rich man’s rheumatism, and rhen- 
matism is poor man’s gout; which is good only 
as a figure of speech. Another: Put your toe in 
a vice; turn the screw till you can bear the 
pain no longer; that’s rheumatism. Give the 
screw one turn more; that’s gout. In every 
respect, gout takes precedence. Just as, 
grammatically speaking, the masculine gender is 
“more worthy” than the feminine, and the 
feminine more worthy than the neuter (I should 
think so!) so is gout more worthy than rheu- 
matism, and rheumatism more worthy than the 
low, vagabond pains and aches which John 
Kemble sought to dignify by calling them Hs. 
Rheumatic gout may A assumed to be no real 
gout at all, but either pure rheumatism or rheu- 
matic fever. There is no such thing as gouty 
rheumatism; which is simply a contradiction 
of terms. It is possible, ewes, for gout 
and rheumatism to be co-resident in the same 
patient, just as it is possible for a white man 
and a black man to be fellow-lodgers in the 
same boarding-house, on this side of the  \t- 
lantic. Gout is strictly confined to the joints ; 
rheumatism has no objection to a sojourn amongst 
the muscles. For instance, it will play tricks 
with your intercostal (mid-rib) muscles, frighten- 
ing you with false terrors of heart disease. Gout 
comes to a regular crisis: it has its rise, its cul- 
minating point, and its decline and fall: it is 
the barleycorn-note of the practised vocalist, 
swelling and then dying upon the sense. Rheu- 
matism may oscillate up and down, backward 
or forward ; may advance or retreat capriciously; 
but it has no critical point, no fortissimo, the 
arrival of which is a guarantee and preparation 
for a sure and certain diminuendo. Gout is a 
generous, warm-hearted fellow, who, if he 
— now and then, has a good stand-up 
ght, and has done with it. Rheumatism does 
not fire up so easily ; but, when once he has taken 
a grudge against you, he never forgets it; his 
malignant passions never cease to rankle; his 
memory is long, for evil. When you think you 
have shaken hands with him, he will undeceive 
you by some secret ill-natured pinch. He will 
stab you in the back at your own dinner-table. 
Gout is a summer interspersed with thunder- 
storms, which nevertheless can boast its genial 
days and weeks. Rheumatism is the settled bad 
weather, all the year round, enjoyed by the 
natives of the Hebrides, whose meteorological 
variety consists in the different blackness or 
whiteness of their squalls, and the angle of in- 
clination (lying somewhere between ten and 
ninety degrees) at which their rain-drops impinge 





on the ground. Rheumatism is the vile Old 
Man of the Sea, who insidiously instals himself 
upon your shoulder, and who never looses his 
hold entirely, although he may relax it from 
time to time. Gout is a mighty but irascible 
genius, who occasionally opens the flood-gates 
of his wrath; bat who, as soon as the tempest 
is over, descends with dignity to his retreat at 
the bottom of the sea. 

When Xerxes offered a reward for a new 
pleasure, it is a pity he did not first think of 
asking his physicians to give him a taste of the 
—. He would have found its departure— 

uly preceded by its arrival and its stay—the 
most agreeable sensation he ever felt in his life. 
For gout is a gentlemanly and accommodating 
visitor, not dangerous upon the whole: you may 
enjoy’the advantage of his company often and 
often, without apprehension of any untoward 
result. It cannot be denied that unlooked-for 
accidents will now and then occur; but they are 
the exceptions rather than the rule. They are 
treacherous and shabby tricks which Death mali- 
ciously plays off on Gout to put him ont of 
favour with the sons of men. any and man 

ople are in the habit of receiving Gout in their 

ouses, all their lives long, till he hessdinn quite 
an old and ee acquaintance (to despise 
him is impossible), and yet receive their death- 
stroke from some other enemy. They die, not 
of Gout’s ill-treatment, but because Gout cannot 
come to their rescue and drive out the new in- 
truder, who has broken into the premises with 
malice prepense. Count the total number of 
fits of the gout which come off in Europe in 
twenty-five years with the actual deaths with 
which Gout stands really and traly chargeable 
during the same period, and the proportion is 
reduced to an infinitesimal fraction : to all but 
snow-white innocence. 

Gout introduces you to a variety of new sen- 
sations and new ideas which otherwise would be 
closed to you; and consequently enlarges your 
views of life. You have heard of the village 
stocks (once a national institution); but you 
have no notion what it is to be in the stocks. 
Gout will enlighten your ignorance, by laying 
you flat on your back so that you could not stir 
for your life if the house caught fire. He will 
then put your feet into his own private stocks 
(made of burning iron). As a farther improve- 
ment, he will set on a few of his private pack 
of pitiless dogs with red-hot teeth, to gnaw 
at your toes till you exclaim, “ Don’t talk to me 
of the village stocks as a punishment! They 
were nothing to this.” 

You have heard of the torture-boots of the 
Inquisitors and others, but you have never 
seen nor felt one. Gout will bring his boot 
and draw it up tight as far as your knee; next, 
he will drive in some heated wedges, tapping 
them constantly with a nice little hammer, to 

revent your forgetting they are there, till at 

ast you lose your dignity, and shout aloud. 
When the performance is over, and Gout’s 
boot is taken off, your late experiment sug- 
gests the remark, “I could not have believed 
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that such monsters as those Inquisitors ever 
existed on earth! This, which I have just suf- 


fered is horrible torture, certainly; but my poor | beg: 


knee, in the course of aweek, will be supple and 
shapely as ever it was. If I hush up the fact of my 
punishment by Gout, no one will suspect it when 
they see me gaily strutting all right and tight. 
I have been thinking about making the ascent 
of Mont Blanc; yet, as the times are troubled 
in Savoy, perhaps it will be more prudent to 
ascend Primrose-hill instead. But the torture- 
boot of those despots and Inquisitors (while the 
pain it inflicts is even worse than Gout’s) crushes 
the limb, and leaves the patient maimed for life ; 
and all for the chance of obtaining a false con- 
fession, or a lying and treacherous denunciation 
of others! Thank Heaven I and mine have 
no worse tyrant than Gout to deal with!” © 

Your physiological studies will have made 
you acquainted with muscular fibre and its ulti- 
mate fibrille; you have peeped, through your 
two-inch microscope, at an injected preparation 
of human muscle, looking like a wisp of bright 
yellow flax only waiting to be spun. What do 
you know about muscular fibre the more for 
that ? Not much. Gout will give you a lesson, 
gratis. He wants to establish a communication 
through each separate station, or joint, of your 
leg; to effect his purpose, he will construct-a 
novel sort of electric telegraph. He will endow 
every individual fibre in your leg with a separate 
consciousness and a separate will of its own. 
And then they will carry the news of their in- 
subordination from hip to knee, and from knee 
to toes’ tip; they will crawl up and down, each 
his own way, twisting and writhing in select 
parties and ms agitating for fibre independence 
of the human will, and satisfied with nothing 
less than corporeal republicanism and univers 
fibre suffrage. When they are tired of their 
mutiny, and Gout has finally settled them with 
two or three discharges of his electric battery, 
you whisper to yourself, “I may be a little vain, 

ut a thousand pounds to one penny I know 
more about muscular fibre than Dr. Carpenter 
himself.” 

You are versed in nursery literature; not thy 
“Royal Road to Learning” series, which so able 
teaches children how to teach their grandmothers 
how to suck eggs, but the literature in which 
are embalmed the King of the South, who burnt 
his mouth with eating o’ cold peas porridge; 
the man who jumped into the bramble-bush and 
scratched out both his eyes, and then, as a safe 
ophthalmic remedy, returned to the same bush and 
scratched them in again; the poor wind-rocked 
baby on the house-top, whose father’s a nobleman, 
mother’s a quean, sister’s a lady, and wears a gold 
ring, brother’s a drummer, and drums for the king 
—‘and so wider,” as our German friends have a 
habit of saying, instead of “and so forth.” 
There is a delicious baby lyric, which it is im- 
possible to appreciate without the explanation 
afforded by Gout. Youremember the dear little 
old woman who was coming home from market 
. upon a market-day, when she fell asleep on the 
king’s highway. Some one cut her petticoats 





above her knees, which made the dear old woman 
to shiver and to sneeze. Waking ina fright, she 
an to ery, “ Gracious ess ON me, can 
this be I? it be I, as I think it cannot be, 
I’ve a little dog at home, and he’ll know me.” 

Commentary, Marginal Note, and Scholium. 
After an interesting but rather fatiguing day’s 
colloquy with Gout, in the course of which you 
have had several master-strokes submitted to 
your consideration, you are lifted out of bed, at’ 
eight in the evening, to have it made, and imme- 
diately lifted in again; you fall into a sound and 
natural sleep, which lasts till somewhat o’clock in 
the morning—for it is dark ; how can you tell how 
long it lasts? Youwake ; that is to say, something 
wakes, you don’t know what it is. At the foot 
of the bed there lie a couple of feet which a 
cruel person, during the night, has sealed to- 
gether with burning sealing-wax, so that they 
stick. No legs; instead of them, a packet 
belonging to unknown strangers. A body cut 
up into two or three pieces; part of a back; no 
arms; a couple of hands, and a head ; all uncon- 
nected by the slightest bond of union. There 
they lie in the bed, like the disjointed members of 
a broken marionette. “Gracious goodness on me, 
can thisbe 1? The hands feel for the place where 
the hot sealing-wax has been dropped on the feet. 
Itis soonfound. The “raw” or tender point of 
one foot had come in contact with the “raw” or 
tender point of the other. The hands separate 
them to a prudent distance, and gently rub the 
smarting burn. “Sure enough, this be I; but 
where is the rest of me? I will strike a lucifer 
and light the wax-candle at my bedside, to see. 
It may be as well to search before it is too late. 
But never mind, I can’t be far off, for the 
moonbeams show me that this is really my bed, 
and that there is my shaving-glass. Here, too, 
is the little cot pillow which stuck behind my 
head last night. I will suck an orange, and so 
to sleep again (heartily glad and t ul, too). 
They'll find my remains all right to-morrow 
morning; if to-morrow be not to-day.” 

Again: You have an affectionate wife, good 
and dutiful children, and excellent servants. 

“Well, what of that? Of course I have. 
That’s nothing so very extraordinary.” 

Perhaps not. But, under the teachings of 
Gout, you will think the combination less ordi- 
nary than you esteem it now. You are as help- 
less as a baby, much more troublesome, and 
not half so pretty; and yet you are treated as 
tenderly as a baby. You are lame in both 
hands. You are lame in both feet, you can’t 
run away, they could throw you out of the 
window when you are cross; and they don’t. 
They could share your worldly goods amongst 
themselves, plunder your house, set fire to it, 
and leave you to disappear in the flames; and 
they don’t. They might simply neglect you, 
leaving you to hunger, thirst, and pine, for want 
of care and consolation; instead of that, they 
rise early, and late take rest; they deny them- 
selves their habitual pleasures, amusements, and 
exercises ; they cheerfully fulfil many little offices 
which it grieves you to see they should have to 
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perform. ‘“Gout’s observations are much to 
the purpose,” you confess at last. “ An affec- 
tionate wife, good and dutiful children, and ex- 
cellent servants are things not to be despised.” 

Gout, therefore, sweetens the temper. Gouty 
people may be made hasty or passionate, but 
never wicked and malignant, by their morbific 
friend. They become spicy, or, as it were, 
gunpowdery and gun-cottonish, but never the 
workers out of any evil intention; they are 
much too impulsive for that. They are pepper- 
mint bull’s-eyes, gingered barley-stick, hot but 
sugary. Amongst all the gouty uncles in by- 

one farces, whose like we shall never see again, 
is there one who concludes his scenic career by 
disinheriting his niece, and sending off his 
scapegrace ward, her lover, to superintend 
his vast estates in Jamaica. Never would 
O’Keefe or Michael Kelly have dared to hold so 
distorted a mirror up to nature. There is scold- 
ing and melting into kiss and be friends, with a 
handsome provision for the lady’s-maid and her 
facetious lover, Colin Carrots. 

Gout also brightens the intellect, and sets 
light to the spirit-lamp of the imagination. It 
will not be believed by the uninitiated, but a 
man never finds himself in better trim, more up 
to the mark, bodily and mentally, than when he 
is just on the eve of being laid up in dry dock. 
The list of celebrities whom Gout has favoured 
with his attentions is too long to recapitulate 
here ; we may find room for Lord Chatham’s 
name. Of another nobleman, not very low 
in the world, it has often been asked whence he 
derived his splendid oratorical gifts, whether 
from study, practice, or hereditary talent. All 
those circumstances may have had something to 
do with it, but I say it is C out who gives the in- 
spiration. 

People are apt to laugh when they hear that 
So-and-so of their acquaintance has got the 

out. Why do they laugh? Where is the 
unny circumstance? Oh! the gout is a man’s 
own fault; it is the result of his gross ‘indul- 
gences, his intemperance, his sensuality, etcetera, 
etcetera; and when he is caught, and deservedly 
made to smart for it, people of course cannot 
help laughing. 

Softly! I do not say that a man ma 
not bring on gout, or something in its stead, 
by trying hard. Your worthy cousin, Double- 
meel Fish, who besides his breakfast at nine, 
a.M., and his supper at ten, p.m., eats one 
dinner at one, and another dinner at six, and 
who never takes a morning drive in his gig 
without a bottle of champagne per head in the 
box to prevent fainting - the way—Double- 
meel has gout, certainly, with himself probably 
to thank for it. He ought to be thankful, if it 
does not end in apoplexy. But men who have 
lived soberly and temperately all their lives 
have nevertheless had gout, from their goutage 
till the close of their allotted term. Two causes 
are nearly sure to bring on gout in persons con- 
stitutionally disposed to it ; violent mental emo- 
tion, and abrupt exposure to low temperature. 
There is nothing very ridiculous in either of 





those accidents. One of our most esteemed 
medical classics has written, that when once 
gout has hold of your system or your family, 
take all the precautionary measures you may, 
you will have gout now and then, especially 
towards the close of winter. 
Gout has never enjoyed a high reputation for 
utting money into the pockets of medical men. 
Patent medicine venddrs have made a better 
thing by it than regular practitioners. People 
who have once done business with gout, soon 
discover that (except in the case of unusually 
violent crises which must be met by unusual 
expedients) it is a mere matter of routine and 
long-suffermg. A little domestic medicine, a 
little regimen, a good deal of patience, hot 
baths topical and general, hot diluent drinks, en- 
couragements to action of the skin—that is all 
you can do, except” going to bed and abiding 
your time. Order to be civilly shown to the door 
any counsellors who would advise you to puta 
sudden check on gout. It is far more dangerous 
than bridling or saddling the wildest horse of 
the steppes. ‘Tell your papa, my dear,” said a 
sage adviser to a listening child, “ the next time 
he feels an attack coming on, to walk down to 
the seaside before breakfast, to pull off his shoes 
and stockings there, and to wade at the water’s 
edge for half an hour.” If the counsellor wished 
to see his patient thunderstricken with gout in 
the head, he could not have given more likely 
advice. “ My dear sir,” said a Lady Benevolent, 
“T know a lotion that will cure you directly. I 
will undertake to set you on your legs by to- 
morrow morning.” The foolish man consented 
to ‘the experiment. He was on his legs the 
next day morning. And all the rest of his life 
he was a martyr to the sufferings of latent, 
suppressed, at smouldering gout, which never 
could break out into one good honest blaze. 
There are bearable fits of the gout, and there 
are unbearable ones ; there are visits, and there 
are visitations; just as there are supportable 
and insupportable boon comparfions. We tole- 
rate the former, protesting a little at the liberties 
they take, and hoping they will behave better 
next time; we cut with the others forthwith, at 
any price and at all hazards. We call in vil- 
lanous Colchicum, who betrays us to our ruin 
with his smooth appearances ; or we throw our- 
selves into the arms of Opium, who dries up and 
troubles our brain. But even when the torments 
of gout are insupportable, still bear them if you 
possibly can; the very act of bearing will alle- 
viate them; the faintness and perspiration of 
extreme suffering will end in a salutary calm. 
If you really can bear no more and no longer, 
and are beginning to, cry out for somebody to 
come and knock you on the head and put you 
out of your misery, call rather for your family 
oo and ask him to give you a discreet 
ose of some anodyne, such as Batley’s sedative, 
which he judges less noxious than the rest of its 
class ; for they are all noxious more or less. 
Be persuaded, then, of one invaluable truth ; 


even if you begin to weary of Gout’s society, the ' 


only safe way of dismissing him is by allowing him 
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to dismiss himself—by urging him to request him- 
self to take himself off. Inscribe in letters of gold 
on the cornice of your chamber, “Gout is the only 
cure for Gout.” You may turn yourself inside 
out, like a glove, with purgatives ; you may 
deaden your nerves with quack narcotics, with- 
out advancing a step in the right direction. 
You are only an ostrich hiding your head in a 
hole to prevent your seeing a certain ugly un- 
welcome horseman. When you take your head 
out of the hole, after a anol or two’s time, the 
horseman is there all the same, ready to lay his 
fingers on you. With Gout, coaxing answers 
better than scratching; he is much more easily 
led than driven. 

The wisest form of diplomacy is this: “My 
dear Gout, we are ancient allies, and I trust we 
shall remain so for many years to come; but 
there is a time for all things. There is a time 
for Gout, and there is a time to be rid—I mean, 
there is a time to deny ourselves the indulgences 
of Gout. Though I value you highly as m 
guest, still I am obliged to receive other frien 
in their turn. Just now, you are lodged (com- 
fortably, I hope) in my hip; but that apartment 
is much too high and garret-like for you to 
occupy. Suppose you move a story lower, and 
come down to my knee. You will much 
better there; as it will be so much easier to 
supply you with the flannel and the hot water 
which you love so well.” Gout is persuaded, 
and allows his earpet-bag to be brought down to 
the knee, where he takes up his quarters for a 
day or two. 

You then observe, “My very dear Gout, variety 
is pleasing. Suppose you now try my foot for a 
change.” To which Gout replies, politely, “So 
Iwill. Ihave no objection at all to sleep on 
the ground floor. I have already tried it, and 
had no reason to complain of the accommodation. 
When you wake to-morrow morning you will 
find me installed in my new abode.” 

Gout is as good as his word; he makes him- 
self at home in your foot; he does just as he 

leases with ankle, instep, heel, and toe-joints. 

ne day, when he has completely retreated into 
your great toe, as to a sort of outlying garden 

alcony, to look out of the window and enjoy 
the air, you insidiously suggest, ‘‘ What a fine 
May morning! What beautiful weather for 
travelling ! if I had any excuse for taking a 
jaunt, and were not detained at home by my 
respect for you, I should certainly be off for a 
week or two’s trip.” 

“Oh!” says Gout, good-naturedly, “ don’t 
let me detain you. There are some friends of 
mine who will be expecting me. It seems a 
long while since I have seen them; they will 
think it unkind if I do not pay them a visit.” 

Lid Really a 

“That is, I feel a great inclination to take a 
short Italian tour. ‘To tell the truth, I can 
hardly keep my fingers off the Austrian legis- 
lators who have published their rules and regu- 
lations for the whipping of Lombard ladies. I 
am tempted to give a good Cornish hug to cer- 


tain peninsular dungeon-keepers of high rank 





and many years’ standing; and I long to bestow 
a fond embrace on sun cardinals, who will 
not allow pestilential marshes to be drained, nor 
railroads fo be made, nor agriculture to thrive, 
nor manufactures and commerce to develop 
themselves, because the result of such innova- 
tion would be the sure subversion of ecclesias- 
tical tyranny. ‘You'll excuse me, therefore, if 
I leave you somewhat abruptly. Good-by !” 

“ Good-by, then,” you say, “ till next time.” 

And you bow out Gout with every well-bred 
mark of regret at parting. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY IN BED. 


Tue opening of The Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion of eighteen hundred and fifty-nine is the 
first opening that I have missed for something 
like a score of years past. Illness, which con- 
fines me to my bed, has been the sole cause of 
my absence when the rooms in Trafalgar-square 
were thrown open to an immense shilling public, 
for the present season. My admiration for 
modern Art almost amounts to fanaticism; and 
my disappointment at missing the first week of 
the Exhibition is not to be described in words or 
depicted on canvas. 

y doctor informs me that I may hope to get 
out again before the doors of the elegant and 
commodious Palace of Art, which occupies the 
north side of Trafalgar-square, are closed at the 
end of July. While I am waiting for the happy 
period of my emancipation, I have been finding 
consolation and occupying the weary hours by a 
careful perusal of the Royal Academy Catalogue 
for the present year. Thanks to this invaluable 
document, I have found myself in a condition to 
plan out my future visit to the Exhibition, in its 
minutest details, beforehand. I have decided 
what pictures I shall see and what pictures I 
shall miss; I know where I shall want to look 
up and where I shall want to look down; I have 
even settled in my own mind when I shall tread 
on the toes of other people, and when other 
people will return the compliment by treading 
on mine—in short, I have excited my imagina.- 
tion to such a pitch of preternatural lucidity, 
that I have all but got the whole picture-show 
at my fingers’ ends already, though I have not 
the slightest chance of paying a visit to it for at 
least six weeks to come. 

Allow me to present my Private View of The 
Royal Academy Exhibition, taken from my bed- 
room at Peckham Rye, by the telescopic help of 
the Catalogue for the present year. 

To begin (as the critics ed with general cha- 
racteristics. I find the Exhibition to be, in two 
respects, negatively unlike its predecessors. The 
Vicar of Wakefield is, unless I mistake, at last 
used up; and there is no statue of Musidora 
(“at the doubtful breeze alarmed”) in the 
Sculpture Room. In regard to positive changes, 
I observe a remarkable tendency in the artists, 
this year, to take each others’ likenesses ; and 
(judging by certain quotations) to plunge into 
tt classical reading, through the medium 
nglish transla- 





of some highly unintelligible 
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tions. In other respects, the Catalogue affords 
cheering evidences of strictly Conservative 
policy on the part of the Academy in particular, 
and of the Artists im general. ere is still a 
strong infusion of the recently-imported Spanish 
element. Certain painters still stagger and drop 
under the weight of the English grammar, in 
composing their titles, or offering their necessary 
explanations in small type. ertain subjects 
which have been perpetually repeated in count- 
less numbers, are reiterated once again for the 
benefit of a public faithful to its darling conven- 
tionalities. Poor old Venice coutinues to be 
trotted out, and has no present prospect of re- 
tiring into private life. Our more juvenile, but 
still well-known old friend, the transparent pool, 
with the wonderful reflexions, the pretty sky, 
and the unpronounceable Welsh name to distin- 
guish it in the Catalogue, still courts the general 
admiration. So do the Campagna of Rome, the 
Festa Day at Naples, the Contedion, Rebecca, 
the Bride of Lammermoor, the portrait of a gen- 
tleman, and the portrait of a lady. As for Cor- 
delia, Othello, Maebeth, Falsta and Ophelia, 
they all cry “‘ Here we are again!” from their 
places on the walls, as regular to their time as 
so many Harlequins, Clowns, Pantaloons, and 
Columbines, in so many Christmas Pantomimes. 

Thus much for the general character of the 
Exhibition. Deseending next to details, I beg 
to communicate the following classification of 
the thirteen hundred and odd works of art, 
exhibited this year, as adapted to the necessities 
of my own Private View. I divide the Catalogue, 
then, for my own purposes, into— 

1. The pietures that are vouched for by their 
artists’ names. 

2. The pictures that are sure to be hung scan- 
dalously high, or scandalously low. 

‘ 3. ‘The pictures that I don’t think I shall look 
or. 

4. The pictures that I shall be obliged to see, 
whether I like it or not. 

5. The pietures that puzzle me. 

6. The pictures that I am quite certain to 
come away without seeing. 

Past experience, close study of titles, and a 
vivid imagination, enable me to distribute the 
whole of this year’s collection of works of art 

uite easily under the foregoing six heads. The 
first head, embracing the pictures that are 
vouched for by their artists’ names, naturally 
gives me no trouble whatever, beyond the ex- 
ertion involved in a moderate exercise of memory. 
Here in my bed, I know what main features the 
new works of the famous painters will present, 
as well as if I was looking at them in the 
Academy Rooms. Mr. Creswick again gives me 
his delicate, clear-toned, cheerful transcripts of 
English scenery. Mr. Leslie still stands alone, 
the one painter of /adies—as distinguished from 
many excellent painters of women — whom 
England has produced, since Gainsborough and 
Sir Joshua dropped their brushes for ever.* 





* The ink was hardly dry on these lines, when 
the writer received the news of this admirable 


Sir Edwin Landseer may be as eccentric in his 
titles as he pleases: I know very well that there 
are deer red dogs on the new canvases such as 
no other master, living or dead, native or 
foreign, has ever painted. Mr. Stanfield ma 
travel where he will; but I am glad to think 
that he cannot escape from that wonderful 
breezy dash of sea-water which it will refresh 
me to look at the moment I can get to Trafalgar- 
square. Mr. Ward has only to inform me 
(which he does by his title) that he has happil 
stripped off his late misfitting Court suit, and 
see his old mastery of dramatic effect and his 
old force of expression on this year’s canvas as 
lainly as I see my own miserable bed-ecurtains. 
Mr. Roberts finds the most formidable intrica- 
cies of architecture as easy to master this 
season as at any former period of his life. Mr. 
Danby is still writing poetry with his brush, as 
he alone can write it. Mr. Stone has not lost 
that sense of beauty which is an artist’s most 
precious inheritance. Mr. Egg is as manfully 
true to nature, as simply powerful in expression, 
and as admirably above alt artifice and trickery 
of execution as ever. And Mr. Millais—who 
must only come last to pay the enviable penalty 
due from the youngest man—has got pietures, 
this year, which will probably appeal to all spec- 
tators to empty their minds of conventionalities, 
and to remember that the new thing in Art is not 
necessarily the wrong thing because it is new. 

It is time now to get to the second head—to 
the pictures that are sure to be hung scandalously 
high or scandalously low. How can I—in bed 
at Peckham Rye at this very moment—presume 
to say what pietures are under the ceiling, or 
what pictures are down on the floor, in Trafalgar- 
square? There is no presumption in the matter. 
I consult the Catalogue by the light of past 
experience, and certain disastrous titles imme- 
diately supply me with all the information of 
which I stand in need. 

“Dead Game,” “A View near Dorking,” 
“A Brig signalising for a Pilot,” “ A Madonna,” 





painter's death. Insufficient though it be, let the 
little tribute in the text to one only of Mr. Lestie’s 
many great qualities as an artist, remain unaltered ; 
and jet a word of sincere sorrow for the loss of him 
be added to it here. No man better deserved the 
affectionate regard which all his friends felt for him. 
He was unaffectedly kind and approachable to his 
younger brethren, and delightfully genial and simple- 
minded in his intercourse with friends of maturer 
years. As a painter, he had no rival within his own 
range of subjects; and he will probably find no 
successor now that he is lost to us. In the exact 
knowledge of the means by which his art could 
illustrate and complete the sister-art of the great 
humorists—in the instinctive grace, delicacy, and 
refinement which always guided his brush—in his 
exquisite feeling for ease, harmony, and beauty, as 
applied to grouping and composition—he walked on 
a road of his own finding and making, following no 
man himself, and only imitated at an immeasurable 
distance by those who walked after him. Another 
of the genuinely original painters of the English 
School has gone, and has made the opening for tha 





new generation wider and harder to fill than ever. 
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« An Autumnal Evening,” “ A Roman Peasant,” 
“The Caprices of Cupid,” “ Fugitives escaped 
from the Massacre of Glencoe,” and “ Prepar- 
ing the Ark for the Infant Moses”—are nine 
specimens of pictures which, I am_ positively 
certain, before I see them, are all hung scan- 
dalously high or scandalously low. In the in- 
terests of these works, and of others too nume- 
rous to mention, ‘1 shall take with me, when I 
get to the Academy, at the end of July, a tele- 
scope for the high latitudes, and a soft kneeling- 
matfor the humble regions of the wainscot. In 
the mean time, [ would privately suggest to the 
painters of this uniformly ill-treated class of 
works the propriety of changing their tities, in 
such a manner as to administer a few dexterous 
compliments, next time, to the Academy autho- 
rities. If the “Caprices of Cupid” had been 
called “Ideal View of a Member of the Hang- 
ing Committee ;” or if “ Preparing the Ark for 
the Infant Moses” had been altered to “ Pre- 
paring a nice Place for a meritorious Outsider,” 
the destiny of these two pictures might have 
been happier. “Dead Game,” again, might 
have done better if the artist had added to the 
title, “not higher than you would like it at 
your own hospitable table, and not low, out of 
consideration for the landed aristocrat who once 
preserved it.” I throw out these slight hints 
on the assumption that even an Academician 
is a man, and that, as such, he is not inaccessible 
to flattery. 

Head Number Three: The pictures that I 
don’t think I shall look for. Here, once more, 
I trust myself implicitly to the titles. They 
warn me, when I go to the Exhibition, to be on 
my guard (without intending any personal dis- 
respect towards the artists) against the following 
works, atnong many others : 

“ Poeonian Woman. ‘When she came to 
the river, she watered her horse, filled her 
vase, and returned by the road, bearing the 
water on her head, leading the horse, and spin- 
ning from her distaff—Herod. Terps. 12.’” 
No, no, madam; I know you, and your extract 
from “ Herod. Terps. 12” has no effect upon 
me. I know Pe, nae leg that shows through 
your diaphanous robe, and your straight line 
from the top of your forehead to the tip of your 
nose, and your short upper lip and your fleshy 
chin, and your total want of all those embrace- 
able qualities which form the most precious 
attribute of your sex in modern times. Un- 
fascinating Peeonian woman, you can do three 
things at once, as I gather from your extract; 
but there is a fourth thing you can’t do—you 
can’t get me to look at you! 

“Warrior-Poets of Europe contending in 
Song”? Well? I think not. What can 
Painting do with such a subject as this? It 
can open the warrior-poets’ mouths; but it 
cannot inform me of what I want to know next 
—which is, what they are singing? Will the 
artist kindly stand under his work (towards the 
end of July); and, when he sees a sickly-looking 
gentleman approach, with a white handkerchief 
in nis left hand, will he complete his picture by 





humming a few of the warrior-poets’ songs? In 
thatcase, I will gladly look at it—in any other, No. 
“So sleepy!” Dear, dear me! ‘This is 
surely a po NN child, with swollen cheeks, 
and dropsical legs. I dislike cherubs in Na- 
ture (as my married friends know), because 
I object to corpulence on any scale, no matter 
how small, and I will not vilingty approach a 
cherub, even when presented to me under the 
comparatively quiet form of Art. “ Preparing 
for the Masquerade”? No; that is Costume, 
and I can see it on a larger scale in Mr. 
Nathan’s shop. “ Felice Ballarin reciting Tasso 
to the people of Chioggia”? No; I never heard 
of Felice Ballarin; and it does not reconcile 
me to his being painted, to know that he is re- 
citing at Chioggia. ‘The Monk Felix”? Bah! 
a snuffy man with a beard; let him move on, 
with the Pconian woman to keep him com- 
pany. “Ideal Bust of a Warrior”? I fear 
the temptation to look at this will be too much 
for me; although I know, by experience, that 
ideal busts of warriors always over-excite m 
system even when I am in perfect health. It 
will be best, perhaps, not to venture into the 
sculpture-room at all. “ Unrequited Love” ? 
“The Monastery of Smolnoi”? “ Allsopp’s 
new Brewery”? No, no, no; I must even resist 
these, I must resist dozens more on my list— 
time and space fail me—let me abandon the 
fertile third head in my classification, and get 
on to my fourth: The pictures that I shall be 
obliged to see, whether I like it or not. 
“Equestrian Portrait of His Grace the 
Duke of Bedford.” The horse will run me 
down here, to a dead certainty, the mo- 
ment I get into the room. “Cordelia 
receives Intelligence how her Father had 
been ill-treated by her Sisters.” Cordelia had 
better have received intelligence first on the 
subject of English grammar—but, no matter ; 
right or wrong in her construction, she has 
been from time immemorial the most forward 
young woman on the Academy walls, and she 
will insist, as usual, on my looking at her, 
whether I like it or not. ‘General Sir 
George Brown.” This case involves a scarlet 
coat and decorations—and who ever escaped 
them at an exhibition, I should like to 
know? “ Dalilah asking Forgiveness of Sam- 
son.” When I venture to acknowledge that 
I am more unspeakably tired of these two 
characters (on canvas) than of any other two 
that ever entered a painter’s studio, all intel- 
ligent persons are sure to understand that 
Dalilah and Samson will be the very first pic- 
ture I see when I look about me in the Academy. 
For much the same reason, “ Portrait of a Lady,” 
and “ Portrait of a Gentleman,” will of course 
lay hold of me in all directions. Are not pic- 
tures of this sort always numerous, always 
exactly alike, always a great deal too large, and 
always void of the slightest interest for any one, 
excepting the “ladies” and “ gentlemen” them- 
selves? And, granted this, what is the neces- 
sary and natural result? I must see them, 
whether I like it or not—and so must you, 
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Head Number Five : The pictures that puzzle 
me. ‘These are so numerous, as judged by their 
titles, that I hardly know which to pick out, 
by way of example, first. Suppose I select the 
shortest—* Happy !” Not a word of quotation 
or explanation follows this. Who (I ask myself, 
tossing on my weary pillow)—who, or what is 
happy? Does this mysterious picture represent 
one of the Prime Minister’s recently made peers, 
or a publican at election time, or a gentleman 
who Ne just paid conscience-money to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or a group of 
enraptured ladies at the period when watch- 
spring petticoats were first introduced, or boys 
at a Pantomime, or girls at a dance, or dogs in 
a cover, or cats ina dairy? Impossible to say : 
there are ten thousand things the picture might 
represent, and it probably depicts the ten thou- 
sand and first, of which I have no suspicion. 
Hardly less puzzling is “A Lesson on Infant 
Treatment.” What is infant treatment? In 
some families it means a smack on the head; 
in others, it means perpetual cuddling; in all 
it implies (for such is the lot of mortality) oc- 
casional rhubarb and magnesia. Is the lesson 
painted here a lesson on the administration of 
nauseous draughts, fond kisses, or corrective 
smacks ? Do we read in this mysterious picture 
a warning against the general nursery error of 
pinning up a baby’s skin and a baby’s clothes both 
together ? Or is the scene treated from a heart- 
lessly-comic point of view; and does it repre- 
sent a bedchamber by night—papa promenading 
forlorn with his screeching offspring in his arms, 
and mammia looking on sympathetically from her 
pillow? Who can say? It is a picture to give 
up in despair. 

“Gretna Green—A runaway match; the 
postboy announcing pursuit; one of the last 
marriages previous to the alteration of the 
Scottish law, with portraits painted on the 
spot.” More and more puzzling! Portraits 
painted on the spot, when the bride and bride- 
groom are running away, and the postboy is an- 
nouncing pursuit! Why, photography itself 
would be too slow for the purpose! Besides, 
how did the painter come there? Was he sent 
for on purpose beforehand, or did he take up 
his position on speculation? Or is the artist 
himself the bridegroom, and was the taking of 
his own likeness and his wife’s the first idea 
that occurred to him when he was married ? 
Curious, if it was so. Iam a single man myself, 
and have no right to an opinion; but I think, if 
I ran away with my young woman, that I should 
give up my profession for the day, at any rate. 

No. 835—No title; nothing but this quota- 
tion : 

A guid New-year I wish thee, Maggie! 
Hae, there’s a ripp to thy auld baggie, &c. 


What can this be? a sonsie lass takes a walk on 
a New-year’s morning, with an old bag over her 
shoulder; a mischievous Scotchman rips it open 
most improperly ; exclaims, “ Hae!”’ for which he 
is little better than a brute; and abandons the 
poor girl in a situation which it rings the heart 





to think of. Is that the picture? I object to 


it as “ painful” if it is. 

“ Death-bed of Lorenzo de Medici. Father- 
Confessor Girolamo Savonarola demands, as 
the condition of absolving Lorenzo de Medici 
of his sins, that he should restore liberty to Flo- 
rence, refusing which, he abandons him to his 
fate.’ How, in the name of wonder, can this be 
painted? Which of the two things is the father- 
confessor doing? Is he making his demand, or 
abandoning the unfortunate victim to his fate ? 
If he is making the demand, he must be painted 
saying something, and how can that be done? 
If, on the other hand, he is abandoning the 
patient, the question arises whether he ought 
not to abandon the picture also, or at least be 
three parts out of it, so as to convey the two 
necessary ideas of rapidity of action and of per- 
sonal absence from the bedroom. I don’t see 
my way to this work of art at all. Still less do 
I understand “Harvest,” the pervading sen- 
timent of which is supposed to be expressed 
in this one alarming line cf quotation : 


When labour drinks, his boiling sweat to thrive. 
Cuapman’s Hesiod. 


Incredulous readers must be informed that the 
above is copied from the catalogue of the present 
year, at page twenty-seven. What on earth does 
the line mean, taken by itself? And how in the 
world do the resources of Art contrive to turn it 
to graphic account in a picture of a Harvest? Say 
that “ When labour drinks” is personified, in the 
foreground of the scene, by Hodge, with a great 
mug in his hand, how, in that case, does the 
illustrative faculty of the artist grapple next with 
“his boiling sweaj to thrive?” Is Hodge pre- 
sented bubbling all over with beer, at a tempera- 
ture of I don’t know how many hundred degrees 
Fahrenheit ? And ifhe is, how does he “ thrive” 
under those heated circumstances? Oris he hiss- 
ing and steaming out of his own large bodily re- 
sources ; and is he trying to condense his own 
vapour with successive jets of cold small beer? 
Nay, is he even one Hodge only, boiling, sweating, 
and thriving ? May he not be possibly multiplied 
into all the Hodges in the neighbourhood, col- 
lected together in the harvest-field,and obscuring 
the whole fertile prospect by scalding agricultur 
exudations ? I protest I am almost in the condi- 
tion of Hodge myself, only with thinking of this 
boiling perplexity—except, indeed, that I see no 
chance of thriving, unless 1 drop the subject 
forthwith to cool*my heated fancy. When I 
have done this, all succeeding titles and quota- 
tions become mirrors of truth, that reflect 
the pictures unmistakably by comparison with 
such an inscrutable puzzle as a farvest-field, 

ainted through the medium of Chapman’s 
Hesiod. With that work my bewilderment ends, 
through my own sheer inability to become con- 
fused under any other circumstances whatever ; 
and here, therefore, the list of the pictures that 
puzzle me —_ necessarily and appropriately 
come to an end also. 

As to my final head, under which are grouped 
The pictures that I am quite certain to come away- 
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without seeing, every reader, who has been to 
the Royal Academy Exhibition, can enlarge on 
this branch of the subject from his own expe- 
rience, without help eed me. Every reader 
knows that when he gets home again, and wearily 
reviews his well-thumbed Catalogue, the first 
picture that attracts his attention is sure to be 
one among many other pictures which he espe- 
cially wanted to see, and which he has accurately 
contrived to miss:withuut suspecting it in the 
crowd. In the same way, the one favourite 
work which our enthusiastic friends will in- 
fallibly ask us if we admire is, in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, provokingly certain to be also the 
one work which we have unconsciously omitted 
to notice. My own experience inclines me to 
predict, therefore, that when I come back from 
my first visit to the Academy, I shall find I have 
passed over in a general sense one full half of 
the whole exhibition, and in a particular sense, 
something not tar short of one-third of the pic- 
tures that I expressly intended to see. I shall 

again and again and diminish these arrears, 
if the doors only keep open long enough ; but I 
shall still have missed some especially interesting 
things when the show has closed and there is no 
further chance for me. ‘The Academy is not to 
blame for that; it is only our mortal lot. In 
the greater Exhibition-room of Human Life, how 
often, in spite of all our care and trouble, we 
miss the one precious picture that we most 
wanted to see! Excuse a sick man’s moral. 
When he has closed his Catalogue, what has he 
left to do but to turn round in bed, and take his 
mental composing-draught in the form of sober 
reflection ? 





TRADE SONGS. THE COBBLER. 
Once there was a cobbler bold, 
Ever was he cobbling, mending; 
Of his work there was no ending— 
Shoes were always to be soled; 
Yet upon his stool he sung 
Always with a merry tongue, 
As he sewed his scraps of leather 
With waxen threads together. 


He had neither beer nor wine; 
Now and then (and that was harder) 
Not a morsel in the larder ; 
Yet he did not weep or whine, 
But upon his stool he sung, &c. 


Torments had he—girls and boys, 

And a wife, who was a pattern 

Of a scold and drunken slattern, 

And his house was full of noise ; 
Yet upon his stool he sung, &c. 


On a day, a king (his neighbour) 
Wandered there from out his palace, 
Where were discontent and malice, 
And beheld the cheerful labour. 
Quoth he, “ Have you always sung, 
Just as now, with a merry tongue ?” 


“Yea!” returned the labouring sage, 
* T make of all the best I can.” 
Said the other, “* Wisest man, 
Comfort will I give thine age ; 
So thou mayst not cease to sing 
For thyself, and for thy king.” 





THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


Here dwells the Schoolmaster ; 

His days are filled with toil ; 

With learning deep, and endless care, 
He tills a rugged soil. 

His boys they cope with decimals ; 
From histories, grammars learn; 

He stoopeth down to all who come, 
And helpeth each in turn. 


If you would know the Schoolmaster, 
He wears a suit of black, 

The cuffs and button-holes are worn, 
And it shines adown his back. 


Bent is he now, and tall, and thin; 
His bushy brows are grey : 

The light that once had place within 
His eyes has shrunk away. 


He sleeps upon a truckle bed ; 
He dines upon a crust ; 

All Euclid lies within his head ; 
His hopes are—in the dust. 


He hath no money, hath no wife 
To cheer his lonely hours ; 

No patron ever saw in him 

The scholar’s noblest powers. 


Grim Patience is his heritage, 
And Poverty his lot ; 

And so he is outstripped by all, 
And is by all forgot! 





AN EMPIRE SAVED. 

He is an economist, indeed, who may be 
allowed to reckon a great empire among his 
savings. Sir John Lawrence is entitled to set 
such an item down in his account-book. And, 
in the account-book of the British nation, that 
stands as a debt half paid. It is worth while to 
a how a man who saves an empire does his 
work, 

There has been just issued the “General Re- 
port of the Administration of the Punjab,” dur- 
ing the period of the great struggle against Indian 
Revolt. From this we may learn how it was 
that, of all our countrymen, Sir John Lawrence 
was the man upon whose discretion the fate of 
Great Britain in India chiefly turned. But we 
learn also that, according to all human calcula- 
tion, the most prudent counsel would have been 
of no avail, had we been, as we were in the old 
days of Indian strife, without help from the 
steam-engine or the electric telegraph. 

The might that is ina wire railroad for electric 
trains was understood so little by our Asiatie 
enemy, that little was done—of all that might so 
easily have been done—for its destruction. Un- 
seen despatches sped along its lines through 
districts crowded with the enemy, shot past the 
marching hosts towarn imperiled districts of their 
coming, and gave the English leaders something 
like omniscience as to the external aspects of 
the danger they were called upon to meet. By 
the Punjab Government, even with Sir John, 
Lawrence for its head, India could not have 
been saved as it was had there not been those 
telegraphs through which, for months, the poli-. 
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tical and military correspondence of that Govern- 
ment was carried on with swift and perfect 
secrecy. There is no plundering the wire of its 
message. 

It was the crowning service of the Punjab 
to give means of victory to those who repre- 
sented British power before Delhi. When that 
great city of the Mogul first declared against us, 
intelligence of the disaster was at once tele- 

phed to Lahore, and the Sepoys there were 

isarmed before the post had brought them 
tidings likely to have caused immediate revolt. 
Outbreak was thus checked in the Punjab until 
time for counteraction had been gained. Out 
of the balance of good counsel against massive 
strength in that great region came the sinews of 
war for our forces before Delhi. But with the 
commander of those forces every step taken for 
his aidwas freely discussed and concerted through 
the telegraph. Frequently, we are told, a hun- 
dred messages in a day would be received and 
issued in Sir John Lawrence’s office. 

Again, it happened that there were steamers 
of an Indus flotilla plying from Kurrachee to 
Mooltan, which, the report says, “are not well 
adapted to existing circumstances.” But, it 
goes on to add, disturbing its official quietude 
with some emphatic printer’s type, “ but during 
eee hundred and fifty-seven, they were, 
indeed, essential to the existence of British rule 
in the Punjab. When our intercourse with the 
rest of India was cut off, they were our sole 
means of communication with the seaboard. 
They brought up our reinforcements of troops, 
our military stores and our treasure. They con- 
veyed the greater part of three regiments of 
European infantry and one of cavalry; some 
fifty lakhs of treasure (half a million sterling), 
and a vast quantity of baggage and ammuni- 
tion.” Here, then, is the incident in the grand 
story that might already be told, of service done 
to us by those two obedient young giants, Elec- 
tricity and Steam. 

But their good service depends on good direc- 
tion; and it needs hardly to be said that good 
direction could not have saved India by help of 
them alone. The heroic fortitude of British 
soldiers and civilians exposed to ihe utmost 
trial and superior to all assault, we ask nobody 
to remember; for it is remembered and will 
ever be remembered by all people who have 
English for their mother tongue. India was not 
to e saved only by wise counsel, electricity and 
steam, but by wise counsel in direction and by 
the best material results of knowledge sery- 
ing in aid of a high-hearted race. It is a race 
able to be thankful for good counsel by which 
it has been helped, and as a mass, frank in the 
unstinted recognition of its friends. Some people 
like to make the most of the few wrongs they 
have suffered. They are wiser who dwell on the 
benefits they have received. Therefore, we dwell 
upon the tale of Sir John Lawrence’s administra- 
tion of the Punjab. A district in India lyin 
between two rivers is described by its name am | 
called the Do-ab; a district lying between five 
rivers is described as such by its name when it 





is called the Punj-ab. The five streams of the 
Punjab—the Seloum, the Chenaub, the Ravee, 
the Beyas, and the Sutlej—flow through the 
mouth of the Chenaub into the river Indus. The 
Punjab, watered by these rivers, is a region 
covering about as much space as England and 
Scotland without Wales, and, until ten years ago, 
was known as the kingdom of Lahore, in which 
the small race of the warlike Sikhs ruled over a 
total population of some thirteen millions of 
people. It lies in the north-west of India, bor- 
dering the North-Western Provinces, inwhichthe 
Delhi territory, now made a part of the Punjab 
Administration, was one district. Thus it was 
that the army in the Delhi territory, with active 
revolt in every other border, looked to the 
Punjab, lying north of it, for help. 

But why was the Punjab capable of giving 
help? Where were its own embarrassments ? 
When the disasters at Meerut and Delhi were 
first telegraphed to its chief commissioner there 
were in that province six-and-thirty thousand 
native troops, of whom nearly all were of one 
blood and of one mind with the revolted army. 
To balance them there were no more than ten 
or eleven thousand European soldiers, of whom 
one-half were stationed far asunder, at extreme 
ends of the province. Four of the fortresses 
were entirely held by native troops. Eight 
hundred miles of frontier bordered upon fierce 
and independent tribes. On the east the terri- 
tory is intermingled with the lands of chiefs and 
princes who might exercise unbounded influence 
over the millions of Punjabees. To them many 
a waverer looked for his examples of right 
policy, and their allegiance to Great Britain had 
to be secured. All was secured. At the very 
outset of the struggle Sir John Lawrence sent 
British troops to Delhi, and he began his work 
during the crisis with odds in fighting men of 
four or five to one against him. There were 
left seven thousand five hundred Europeans and 
three thousand three hundred Hindoostanee 
soldiers, among whom, on various occasions and 
at different places, mutiny broke out. There 
were eight such mutinies, conspicuous and 
perilous. The safety of the Punjab had been 
most especially secured by kindly liberality in 
the administration. Nowhere in India had the 
British rule been felt so distinctly as a relief 
from burdens rather than a burden. But 
against actual mutiny the Government of Eng- 
land in the Punjab was able to show itself 
terrible in strength. In five out of the eight 
cases the mutineers were captured and either 
almost or utterly destroyed. It was a wise 
rigour. Officers who helped to save the 
country have been, after the peril is all over, 
weakly rebuked for the strong hand with which 
they smote rebellion down at its first risings. 
It was there a rebellion which, had it grown, 
would have deprived us in India of that reserve 
on which alone seemed to depend the issue of 
the conflict. 

But it could not be bya brute force that Sir John 
Lawrence held the Punjab, and could put forth all 
its strength for the decision of our fate in India. 
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When, ten years ago, the country came under 
the British rule, there was a resolve to carry 
out in it, as thoroughly as possible, what were 
considered the best views as to right govern- 
ment, and its Administration set to work on the 
erection of a model province. Year by year it 
made progress. There always was a surplus in- 
come and prosperity within its borders. Justice 
was brought home to the peasant’s door by means 
of the Small Cause Courts, and although, during 
the great storm of Indian rebellion, officers of 
law courts were drawn by the urgency of other 
duties from the regular | Bee tn of causes, yet, 
after a break of five months, the work went on 
again so steadily that during the year of tumult 
there was actually more appeal by litigation to 
the authority of English magistrates than there 
had been during the previous year of peace. 
The oppression of the native bankers had been 
lessened, by reducing from twelve to six years 
the period within which suits must be brought 
against a bonded debtor. The bankers them- 
selves had become so unpopular, that in case 
of tumult the first act of insurgents was to “ in- 
quire for them” and burn their hated books. 

The exercise of justice against criminals had 
also been righteous as well as firm. Thuggee, 
infanticide, and gang robbery had been, before 
the revolt, almost suppressed. After the revolt 
it is remarkable that there was everywhere a 
diminution of the mass of crime. The unruly 
spirits seemed to have burnt out their energy in 
unsuccessful strife, and there was less heart for 
violent offences. In the Cis-Sutlej states, after 
the twelfth of May, in the year fifty-seven, a 
season of open violence set in, and was steadily 
resisted by the officers of justice, who could not, 
indeed, reach all offenders, but who contrived to 
assert law against more than five thousand 

ersons, of whom at least one-fourth were 

einous criminals. 

This excess of disorder did not spread beyond 
the Sutlej. Sir John Lawrence turned to account 
his five rivers as barriers against tumult. He 
closed the lesser ferries, and set guards on all 
the greater ones, by which men could cross over 
with the firebrands of revolt. He moored the 
ferry boats either in mid-stream or, as regarded 
his own district, on the outside of cach river, 
so that men who were unable to work mischief 
within his borders should not, without know- 
ledge and permission from authority, cross them 
to work out elsewhere their evil plans. Sus- 
picious wayfarers, especially those coming from 
the east, were stopped, and the extraordinary 
number of such characters showed how great 
was the value of this shrewd precaution. 

In thus guarding the ferriesof the Five Rivers, 
in maintaining law, and in actual suppression of 
mutiny, the Punjab police, men of the soil, were 
of important use as native soldiers. But trom 
the temptation of watching treasure even the 
faithful Punjabees were prudently withdrawn, 
and all money not in use for daily needs was 
ordered to be sent into some fortified place 
under the care of European guards. 

Thousands of seditious letters were stopped 





in their passage through the post. There was a 
cautious weeding of Hindoostanees out of the 
various branches of the public service. They 
had come into the Punjab, to them a foreign 
rovince, with the British, and had enjoyed one- 
ialf of its patronage, but the tendency of them 
all, in the critical hour, was to intrigue against 
us. A considerable part of the whole region 
had, most fortunately, been already disarmed ; 
the disarming was made more complete. From 
plunderers complete restitution of the value of 
all property destroyed or stolen was enacted 
rigidly. Insurgent tribes were made to pay for 
all damage to public buildings, for the extra 
police rendered necessary by their misconduct, 
and for the cutting of military roads through 
their own jungles. Against the breaking open 
of gaols, always the next act of mutineers after 
the seizure of the treasury, there was strong 
precaution taken. They were placed usually 
under guard of faithful Punjabee police, but 
sometimes it was necessary to employ the rustics 
of the district. All Hindostanee guards were 
removed, and the inspector, Dr. Charles Hath- 
away, who had laboured earnestly for the esta- 
blishment of a complete gaol system, slept for 
months during the crisis at the central gaol of 
Lahore, which contained two thousand of the 
worst prisoners, and was exposed to attack from 
four disarmed regiments if they should rise. 
Thus, throughout the region which Sir John 
Lawrence administered, law made itself respected 
and showed only a calm, unwavering front. 
While all the native races watched events at 
Delhi, and, as the siege wore on, began to doubt 
of the supremacy of British might, everything 
before their eyes was telling them that we 
allowed ourselves no question about the matter. 
We continued in the Punjab to settle questions 
of revenue, to arrange disputes, and enter into 
undertakings with the people binding on us for 
a series of years. The continuance of our rule 
was taken openly and quietly for granted in the 
daily business of life, and the people assented to 
this maintenance of the accustomed order of 
affairs. Even the government schools were kept 
up during the fiercest shock of the revolt with no 
appreciable decrease in the attendance, though 
the pupils are Hindoo and Mahometan. There 
are few Sikhs. The Punjabees were not, as a 
whole, visibly disaffected; much of their confi- 
dence was won. Had our strength been over- 
matched at Delhi, the end of our rule in India 
would have been demonstrated beforethem, the 
native — round about would nearly all have 
escaped from the ruins of our empire, and we 
should have lost, not only the Punjab, but all 
India with it. When our success was delayed 
the beginning of that end began to show itself. 
And yet this was a friendly people. Under 
the rule of Sir John Lawrence it had enjoyed 
frequent reductions of the land tax. However 
carefully an assessment might have been calcu- 
lated, reasons for altering it may arise as soon as 
it is finished, and in the Administration of the 
Punjab it was not by tape and figures, but by 
constant human observation and reflection, that 
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affairs were managed. Thus, when the day of 
trial came, the country people, carefully secured 
against oppression, were content; the land- 
holders also knew that they paid their aliegiance 
to a thoughtful government, which, in its re- 
venue department, had made firm stand against 
the alienation of landed property, and had even 
watched jealously all private alienations as sources 
of certain discontent and symptoms of either 
some distress capable of remedy, or some pressure 
of the revenue, or some sinister influence at 
work, 

To another feature in the good administration 
of the Punjab we owe much. Before the critical 
day came a large part of its revenue had been 
spent on laying open the whole region and its 
resources by the active pushing on of public 
works. Three-quarters of a million have been 
already spent on the Baree Doab canal, for 
which the Sikhs will have good reason to be 
grateful to the government. The works on the 
great Trunk Road from the Delhi frontier to 
Peshawur had opened the way by which could 
be despatched, in a rainy season, troops, stores, 
and siege trains, the vast materials and muni- 
tions of war, to the siege of Delhi. But for 
that road Delhi might have held out for at least 
another season. It is questionable whether the 
fidelity of the Punjab would have held out also 
for so long atime. A million and a quarter has 
been spent on Punjab roads; there is an enor- 
mous mass of work yet to be done and bridges 
to be built by thousands. Also there is the 
railway from Umritsur to Mooltan, which the 
Sindh Railway Company now sets about con- 
structing. 

The Bunjeb during the Indian crisis sup- 
plied England, not with men only, but with 
money. It had to pay its own disarmed Sepoys, 
new levies and provincial battalions ; but there 
was so little money to be raised out of the Delhi 
territory that the army of besiegers must depend 
also in no small measure upon the Punjab trea- 
suries. By two or three wise financial arrange- 
ments, none of them illiberal, and which con- 
sisted not in any levying of fresh taxes or forced 
contributions, but in some short dated anticipa- 
tion of receipts and postponement of payments, 
means were found to despatch the army before 
Delhi, in several sums, not less than two hundred 
thousand pounds. Contingents of men were 
also sent in aid of the besiegers by chiefs whom 
a steady course of generous and friendly treat- 
ment had secured as faithful feudatories. The 
Cis-Sutlej chiefs and the Maharajah Goolab 
Sing sent their contingents; English foot regi- 
ments, the Guide Corps, Punjab infantry aud 
-cavalry were sent by Sir John Lawrence ; waggon 
trains were organised from Mooltan to Lahore, 
.and on to Delhi, to convey men, stores, and 
material for the besieging force. At last, the 
day came when a last effort had to be made for 
the supply of reinforcements. British Power, 
even in the Punjab, was balanced on a hair. 
Fierce tribes were round about, waiting the 
hour to spring, a population, faithful to the 
-strong, was watching with a strained attention 





the course of a siege that would determine for 
it whether mastery remained with us. There 
were six thousand armed and twelve thousand 
disarmed Hindoostanees, and there remained in 
the Punjab only a few English troops employed 
in guard over the disarmed Sepoys, and 
about three thousand men locked up in the 
Peshawur valley, who were suffering from fever, 
with no other disposable force than the remainder 
of her Majesty’s 8th and 61st at Jullundur and 
Ferozepore, and her Majesty’s 52nd at. Umritsur. 
If these should go, there would be left no Euro- 
pean reserve whatever. There would not be 
five thousand Europeans, sick included, left to 
hold the country. Nevertheless, these men 
were esey required at Delhi. Upon the 
event at Delhi all depended, and these soldiers 
also were sent forward with all despatch. And 
then, says the official report, again passing be- 
yond the reserve of official language, the die was 
finally cast ; the supreme effort had been made ; 
the cup had been drained to its last drop; the 
chord had been strained almost to breaking. If 
Delhi were taken, the successful course of the 
Punjab administration would remain uninter- 
rupted. If with the last aid Delhi were not 
taken, and that speedily, there would then be 
a struggle, not only for European dominon, but 
even for European existence, within the Punjab 
itself. We know the result. By the twentieth 
of September in the same year Delhi was finally 
recaptured by the British, and the Punjabees, 
who had a private grudge of their own against 
the city, are proud of the part they took 1n its 
reduction. 





OUR NEAREST RELATION. 


Mew cannot help feeling a little ashamed of 
their cousin-german the Ape. His close yet 
grotesque and clumsy semblance of the human 
form is accompanied by no gleams of higher 
instinct. Our humble friend the dog, our pa- 
tient fellow-labourer the horse, are nearer to us 
in this respect. The magnanimous and sagacious 
elephant, Banal though he be to all-fours, is 

like compared with this spitefully ferocious 
creature. Strangely enough, too, the most re- 
pulsive and ferocious of all apekind—the re- 
cently discovered Gorilla—is, the comparative 
anatomist assures us, nearest to us of all: the 
- in closely allied in structure to the human 
orm. 

Recently discovered to science, we should 
have said, for rumours of the existence of such 
a creature reach us from the lips of more than 
one observant Old Traveller, but were regarded 
by Cuvier as confused versions of species already 
known. A very interesting probable allusion has 
been disinterred from the Voyage of Hanno, the 
early Carthaginian navigator : 

On the third day, having sailed from thence, 
passing the streams of fire, we came to a bay called 
the Horn of the South. In the recess there was an 
island like the first, having a lake, and in this there 
was another island full of wild men. But much the 
greater part of them were women with hairy bodiey 
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whom the interpreters called “ Gorillas.” But, pur- 
suing them, we were not able to take the men; they 
all escaped, being able to climb the precipices, and 
defended themselves with pieces of rock. But three 
women (females), who bit and scratched those who 
led them, were not willing to follow. However, 
having killed them, we fiayed them, and conveyed 
the skins to Carthage; for we did not sail any 
further, as provisions began to fail, 


In 1847, Professor Owen received a letter 
from Dr. Savage, a ciiurch missionary at Gaboon, 
a richly-wooded tract in the western part of 
Africa, enclosing sketches of the cranium of an 
ape, which he described as much larger than the 
chimpanzee, ferocious in its habits, and dreaded 
by the negro natives more than they dread the 
lion or any other wild beast of the forest. Since 
that period, the entire skeleton, and also the 
carcase, preserved in spirits (hideous spectacle 
to unscientific eyes), have come to the hands of 
the savans of Europe, among whom they have 
proved bones of contention: some assigning the 
new species a rank above, some below, the cl.im- 
panzee. When we shall have drawn our ugly 
friend’s likeness, we shall be better able to indi- 
cate the points of difference and of resemblance 
which have made the doctors differ. 

The gorilla is of the average height of man, 
five feet six inches; his drain case is low and 
narrow, and, as the fore pari of the skuli is high, 
and there is a very prominent ridge above the 

es, the top of the head is perfectly flat, and 
the brow, with its thick integument, forms a 
‘scowling pent-house over the eyes.” Couple 
with this a deep lead-coloured skin, much 
wrinkled, a prominent jaw with the canine teeth 
(in the males) of huge size, a receding chin ; and 
we have an exaggeration of the lowest and most 
forbidding type of human physiognomy. The 
neck is short; the head sien forward. The 
relative proportions of the body and limbs are 
nearer those of man, yet they are of more un- 
gainly aspect than in any other of the brute 
kind. Long, shapeless arms, thick and muscu- 
lar, with scarce any diminution of size deserving 
the name of wrist (for at the smallest they are 
fourteen inches round, while a strong man’s 
wrist is not above eight) ; a wide, thick hand: 
the palm long, and the fingers short, swollen and 

uty-looking; capacious chest; broad shoulders; 

egs also thick and shapeless, destitute of calf, 

and very muscular, yet short; a hand-like foot 
with a thumb to it, “of huge dimensions and 
ortentous power of p-” No wonder the 
on skulks before this monster, and even the 
elephant is baffled by his malicious cunning, 
activity, and strength. The teeth indicate a 
vegetable diet, but the repast is sometimes varied 
with eggs, or a brood of young birds. The chief 
reason of his enmity to the elephant appears 
to be: not that it ever intentionally injures 
him, but merely, that it shares his taste for cer- 
tain favourite fruits. And when, from his watch- 
tower in the upper branches of a tree, he per- 
ceives the elephant helping himself to these 
delicacies, he steals along the bough, and, striking 
its sensitive proboscis a violent blow with the 





club with which he is almost always armed, 
drives off the startled giant, trumpeting shrilly 
with rage and pain. 

Towards the negroes, the gorilla seems to 
cherish an implacable hatred; he attacks them 
quite unprovoked. If a party of blacks approach 
unconsciously within range of a tree haunted 
by one of these wood-demons—swinging rapidl 
down to the lower branches, he clutches, wit 
his thumbed foot, at the nearest of them; his 
green eyes flash with rage, his hair stands on 
end, and the skin above the eyes, drawn rapidl 
up and down, gives him a fiendish scowl. 
Sometimes, during their excursions in quest of 
ivory, in those gloomy forests, the natives will 
first discover the proximity of a gorilla by the 
sudden mysterious disappearance of one of their 
companions. The brute, angling for him with 
his horrible foot dropped from a tree while his 
strong arms grasp it firmly, stretches down his 
huge hind-hand, seizes the hapless wretch b 
the throat, draws him up into the boughs, and, 
as soon as his struggles have ceased, drops him 
down, a strangled corpse. 

A tree is the gorilla’s sleeping-place by night, 
his pleasant abode by day, and his castle of defence. 
If surprised as he waddles along, leaning on his 
club, instantly he betakes him to all-fours, 
applying the back part of the bent knuckles 
of his fore-hands to the ground, and makes his 
way rapidly, with an oblique, swinging kind of 
gallop, to the nearest tree. From that coigne 
of vantage he awaits his foe, should the latter 
be hardy, or foolhardy, enough, to pursue. No 
full-grown gorilla has ever been taken alive. A 
bold negro, the leader of an elephant-hunting 
expedition, was offered a hundred dollars for a 
live gorilla. “If you gave me the weight of 
yonder hill in gold, I could not do it,” he said. 

Nevertheless, he has his good qualities—in a 
domestic point of view; he is an amiable and ex- 
emplary husband and father, watching over his 
young family with affectionate solicitude, and 
exerting in their defence his utmost strength 
and ferocity. At the close of the rice harvest, 
the period when the gorillas approach nearest 
the abodes of man, a family group may some- 
times be observed, the parents sitting on a 
branch, leaning against the trunk, as they munch 
their fruit, while the young innocents sport 
around, leaping and swinging from branch to 
branch, with hoots or harsh cries of boisterous 
mirth. The mothers show that devotion to 
their young in times of r, which is the most 
universal of instincts, “A French natural history 
collector” (we are quoting, as before, from Pro- 
fessor Owen’s memoir on the Gorilla, read to 
the Royal Institution in February, 1859) “ac- 
companying a party of the Gaboon negroes into 
the gorilla woods, surprised a female with two 
young ones on a large boabdad” (the monkey 
one fruit-tree) “which stood some distance 
from the nearest clump. She descended the tree 
with her youngest clinging to her neck, and 
made off rapidly on all fours to the forest, and 
escaped. The deserted young one, on seeing 
the approach-of the men, began to utter pierc- 
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ing cries; the mother having disposed of one 
infant, returned to the rescue of the other, but 
before she could descend with it, her retreat 
was cut off. Seeing one of the negroes level his 
musket at her, she, clasping her young with one 
arm, waved the other, as if deprecating the shot. 
The ball passed through her heart, and she fell 
with her young one clinging to her. It was a 
male, and survived the voyage to Havre, where 
it died on arriving.” 

The Gorilla constructs himself a snug ham- 
mock out of the long, tough, slender stems of 
parasitic plants, and lines it with the broad 
dried fronds of palms, or with long grass—a 
sort of bed surely not to be despised, swung in 
the leafy branches of a tree. By day, he sits on 
a bough, leaning his back against the trunk, 
owing to which habit elderly gorillas become 
rather bald in those regions. Sometimes, when 
walking without a stick, he clasps his hands 
across the back of his head, thus instinctively 
counterbalancing its forward projection. The 
natives of Gaboon always speak of the gorilla 
in terms which imply a belief in his close kin- 
ship to themselves. But they have a very low 
opinion of his intelligence. They say that 
during the rainy season he builds a house with- 
out a roof, and that he will come down and 
warm himself at the fires left by them in their 
hunting expeditions; but has not the wit to 
throw on more wood out of the surrounding 
abundance to keep it burning, “the stupid old 
man.” Mimic though he be, he cannot even 
catch the trick of human articulation so well as 
the parrot or the raven. The negroes aver that 
he buries his dead by heaping leaves and loose 
earth over the body. 

Wherein does the gorilla differ from the 
previously known authropoid, or man-like, 
tailless apes? Of these there are three dis- 
tinct genera: the gibbon, or long-armed ape, 
the orang-outang, and the chimpanzee. It is a 
peculiarity of the quadrumana (or monkey and 
ape tribe generally) that the brain is very preco- 
ciously developed. Hence, when they are young, 
with small milk-teeth, fully developed brain, and 
globular-shaped cranium, they look, compara- 
tively speaking, quite promising characters, But, 
in the large apes, the orang and the chimpanzee, 
maturity brings a vast access of physical force, 
without any corresponding enlargement of the 
brain, which becomes masked end overlaid by 
the prominence of the brute attributes. The 
jaws expand to receive the great tusk-like teeth ; 
and then, to work such massive jaws, comes a 
large addition of fleshy fibres to the muscles, and 
for these great muscles an increased surface of 
attachment in the corresponding bones. Hence 
the physiognomy becomes more brutish, and less 
human, in maturity. Hence, too, the small 
species of monkeys and apes, in whom this de- 
velopment of physical force does not take place, 
are far milder and more intelligent-looking than 
the more highly organised orang and chimpanzee 
when full grown; though these latter have abso- 
lutely a larger amount of brain, and several other 
modificatious of the bony structure which 








bring them in reality, as we have said, nearest 
to man. Hence, too, it was that Cuvier, who 
had seen none but young specimens, much 
exaggerated the nearness of this approach in his 
Régne Animal. The gorilla surpasses the orang 
and chimpanzee in this peculiarity ; and itis the 
lowering ferocity of his countenance produced 
by immense jaws and teeth, the bony prominence 
over the eyes, and the relative insignificance of 
the brain, which have induced some naturalists 
to rank him below the previously known species 
of chimpanzee. 

He has other claims to precedence, besides 
this cogent one of more brain and a more con- 
voluted brain. The distinctive characteristic of 
the order, that which supplies it the name, qua- 
drumana, is, as we all know, the having hands in- 
stead of feet—four hands. And in the com- 
parative anatomist’s eyes, the most charac- 
teristic peculiarity of man’s structure is the 
great toe; it is mainly this which enables 
him to walk erect, which constitutes the 
great difference between a foot and a hand, 
and entitles him, sole genus of his order, 
sole species of his genus, to his zoological 
appellation bimana, or two-handed. In the 
gorilla, the thumb of the hind hand is more 
like a great toe than it is, either in the orang- 
outang or chimpanzee : it is thicker and stronger. 
The heel also, makes a more decided backward 
projection, and in the fore-hand, that im- 
portant member, the thumb, is better devoloped. 
A disproportionate length of arm gives, as we 
notice in the deformed, a singularly awkward 
and ungainly aspect to the figure. This is 
a familiar attribute of all monkey-kind, and 
one which, in its gradual diminution, marks 
the gradual rise in the scale of organisation. 
In the gibbons, or long-armed apes, these 
members hang down to the feet, so that the 
whole palin can be applied to the ground with- 
out the trunk being bent. In the orang, they 
reach the ankle; in the chimpanzee, below the 
knee; in the gorilla, a little short of the knee; 
while in man, below the middle of the thigh. 

There are other advances of structure in- 
teresting to the anatomist, and all tending to 
support the gorilla’s claims to the topmost 

lace. Now and then we come across a human 
ace in which the bony framework of the eye is 
almost circular, with a repulsite, cunning, 
monkey-like look. This, though universal, is 
one of the ugliest characteristics of the monkey. 
The gorilla, however, is exempt from this par- 
ticular detail of ugliness; the bony setting of 
the eye is squarish, as in most men, 

Again and again it strikes the fancy— 
strikes deeper than the fancy—that the honey- 
making, architectural bee, low down in the 
scale of life, with its insignificant head, its 
little boneless body, and gauzy wing, is our 
type of industry and skill: while this apex 
in the pyramid of the brute creation, this 
near approach to the human form, what can it 
do ? The reat hands have no skill but to clutch 
and strangle ; the complex brain is kindled by no 
divine spark; there, amid the unwholesome 
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luxuriance of a tropical forest, the creature can 
do nothing but pass its life in fierce sullen isola- 
tion—eat, drink, and die ? 





DIFFERENT PATHS. 


I LATELY talked with one who strove 
To show that all my way was dim, 

That his alone—the road to Heaven ; 
And thus it was I answer’d him: 


“ Strike not the staff I hold away, 

You cannot give me yours, dear friend ; 
Up the steep hill our paths are set 

In different wise, to one sure end 


“ What, though with eagle glance upfixed 
On heights beyond our mortal ken, 

You tread the broad sure stones of Faith 
More firmly than do weaker men : 


“To each according to his strength; 
But as we leave the plains below, 
Let us carve out a wider stair, 
A broader pathway through the snow. 


* And when upon the golden crest 
We stand at last together, freed 

From mists that circle round the base, 
And clouds that but obscure our creed : 


“We shall perceive that though our steps 
Have wander'd wide apart, dear friend, 
No pathway can be wholly wrong 
That leads unto one perfect end.” 





ELEVEN O’CLOCK, AMONG THE 
FIR-TREES. 





Norse Parker had lived with us ever since 
our mother’s death, and we—my sister Bella, 
myself, and little Lucy—loved her dearly. It 
was she who had taken us'all to bid our dear 
mother good-by, when, lying on her great high 
bed, in the shade of its heavy curtains, she 
looked so frail and transparent of form and hue, 
that we could be hardly persuaded she was not 
already a spirit. To little Lucy, who was too 
young to recollect her otherwise, she always ap- 
peared afterwards, in memory and in dreams, as 
she looked then. But Bella and I could remem- 
ber her when her soft gold hair hung in curly 
clusters round a healthy smiling face, and 
80 sometimes we could see her fresh and bloom- 
ing as she used to be, though never without 
a certain subdued light on her beauty: 
thrown, as it seemed, neither by actual grief 
nor actual trouble, but by a chastened memory 
of both. 

Nurse Parket, in a plain, homely, but deep, 
earnest way, strove to fill our mother’s place to- 
wards us, her little orphans ; for our father, a 
quiet country gentleman, given up to antiquarian 
pursuits, though kind and amiable of heart, hardly 
noticed us in an ordinary fatherly way. He was, 
however, always ready to listen to Nurse Par- 
ket’s suggestions, and we had grown up, under 
governesses whom she had reminded him to 
secure, until Lucy was sixteen, when, the lesson- 


Book part of our education being finished, we 





were left alone with our father and Nurse 
Parket. 

No; not quite alone. A gentleman, neither 
young nor ad, a very great friend, or rather 
companion, of my father, as fond of antiquarian 
lore as he, but not half as amiable, was in the 
habit of making such long visits at Coombe 
Uplands (the name of our old place), that he 
might be said to live there for half the year. Mr. 
Joachim was this gentleman’s name—a gentleman 
of a gloomy turn of character, and his aspect was 
quite in unison with it. He had a grave, satur- 
nine expression about his long, dark face, and a 
searching, suspicious look in his unfathomable 
eyes, the colour of which could never have been 
determined bythe most scrutinising observer, but 
wherein could be seen, at times, a dull glare, as 
of smouldering fire never permitted to flash out, 
that made me shrink involuntarily whenever I 
looked at him, while, as for little Lucy—we 
called her “ little” because she was the youngest, 
and our pet—she could hardly bear his very 
presence. 

It was far otherwise with Bella. She was 
always a fearless, daring child, strangely at- 
tracted towards anything peculiar (a part of her 
character which she might have derived from her 
father, though she was, in other respects, most 
unlike him, he being quiet and grave, and she 
high-spirited and full of life), and it was, per- 
haps, on this account that she alone among us 
liked our dark, strange visitor, Mr. Joachim. 

It became quite certain, in the course of time, 
that, in his own odd, undemonstrative way, he 
liked her; for he proposed himself to her as a 
husband, and, to our unspeakable regret, she 
accepted him. I shall never forget the day she 
did so, for Lucy, and J, and Nurse Parket, 
when she came up into the nursery to be congratu- 
lated, kissed and cried over her to that degree 
that it might have been supposed she was going 
to die instead of marry. 

Bella cried too, at first, but after a while she 
got almost angry with us for our compassion and 
silence—-for we could none of us say a word— 
and went down to join her lover in the library, 
where he was poring over some musty old books 
with my father, who had recently purchased 
them at a great cost. I think they must have 
sent her up again, for she very soon reappeared 
with tears in her eyes, very unlike those she had 
shed before she went down. They had flowed 
fast and free, as relieving her heart of the burden 
of her new happiness, while those then on her 
face were quiet and repressed, as if her heart 
had been somehow hurt. 

When we were going to bed that night, I said 
to Nurse Parket, lmgering behind with her in 
the nursery, 

“Nurse, dear, what do you think of Bella’s 
engagement ?” 

“‘ My dear Miss Alice,” she answered, “don’t 
ask me.” 
wins Ah! then, nurse, I know you don’t like 
it! 

“Well, dear, we will hope for the best. Per- 
haps, after all, Miss Bella mayn’t marry him.” 
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* But Bella loves him, nurse—what then ?” 

“My dear, she thinks she loves him, there 
isn’t a doubt, but I have seen mistakes made 
before now.” 

We said no more at that time, but I recollect 

ing to bed very unhappy, and dreaming rest- 
= with nightmare oppressiveness, of Mr. 
Joachim, who seemed a End of grim, gloomy 
phantom, formless and indescribable, but always 
overshadowing Bella with a black, mysterious 
mantle, whenever she was going to smile or 
speak to me. 

About this time a surprising thing occurred. 
Never, since we had all had the measles together, 
in our childhood, had my father come up-stairs 
into our nursery ; but, one day, he presented him- 
self at the door, and entered, for the —— of 
giving usa piece of intelligence. The intelligence, 
unexpected as it was, hardly surprised us so much 
as my father’s appearance in the nursery. It was, 
however, to the effect that our Aunt Dorothea 
(the only aunt we had), of whom we had heard 
from time to time from Nurse Parket, and 
very occasionally from my father, as living in 
Italy with her invalid husband, was to be 
expected at Coombe Uplands in the course of a 
week. She had returned to England, having 
lost her husband, and my father had asked her 
to come and take up her residence with us, at 
what used to be, when they were boy and girl 
together, her old home. 

Long before he got through all this, my 
father began to look dreamy and abstracted, as 
* was his wont, and to give it out in short half 
sentences, with absent pauses between. A 
world of expectation arose among us on hearing 
this news. We knew very few —_ hesides 
the clergyman and his wife, and Mr. Joachim, 
and the idea of having our unknown aunt to live 
with us caused quite an excitement in our 
minds. 

Mr. Joachim had not been over to our house 
for a week or two, when one afternoon, two or 
three days before Aunt Dorothea was expected, 
looking out from the window of the nursery 
where Lucy and I were sitting, I saw him walk- 
ing with Bella about the lawn and shrubberies. 
They seemed so strange a pair—she, in her 
frank youth and freshnvss, and he in his stiff, 
dull middle-age, with not a grace to relieve the 
gloom and secrecy which pervaded his whole face 
and figure, that I could but look at them, wonder- 
ing what might be the end of such a betrothal. 
It was a late autumn day. There were so man 
trees about Coombe Uplands that it fell dusk 
there sooner than in many other places, and, at 
little more than five o’clock, I could not see to 
do another sprig of the fancy work on which I 
was pen Lucy still stood straining her 
eyes over the volume of poems in the declining 
light at the window, when Bella, with a 
springless step quite unlike her own, wearily 
entered the room. 

I could hardly see her face except in its ge- 
neral outline, but something in the turn of her 
head, and in the whole air of her figure as she 
drooped into a low seat by the fire, told me that 





her mood was very sad. Lucy, closing her book 
regretfully, came and seated herself on the 
hearth-rug by Bella’s side. Presently, as if she 
too instinctively perceived that something was 
amiss, she laid her head against Bella’s lap and 
drew one of her passive arms about her neck, 
trying, unobtrusively, to soothe her with love and 
fondness. I, the eldest, sat on a corner of the 
couch next the fire on the opposite side, and 
thought what a quiet sisterly group they made, 
as the fire-light glanced an flickered on their 
pu figures, now showing Bella’s grave pale 
ace in its sad reflective aspect, now lighting up 
Lucy’s pretty head of golden curls—she in- 
herited our mother’s style and beauty—that fell 
around her neck about which Bella’s arm was 
twining. We had lived lonely and retired enough, 
it is true, but we had seldom sighed for plea- 
sures beyond our quie’ country life, among the 
woods and fields of Coombe U ime and, bound 
with the chain of our sisterly love, we had been 
very happy. ‘Can she leave us,” I thought, 
looking at Bella, “for that dark, gloomy Mr. 
Joachim ?” 

As I was thinking about him, and Bella in 
connexion with him, Nurse Parket entered, 
and I made hercome and sit down with me 
upon the couch. The quiet, Nurse Parket, and 
our sisterly companionship in the dear old 
nursery, led me into thoughts of the past days 
of our childhood, when, in the same place, at 
such an hour, we had sat by the uncertain fire- 
light listening to nurse’s stories, and I felt an 
irrepressible desire to revive them once more as 
far as, in the nature of things, they could be 
revived. 

“ Nurse, dear,” I said, “ you used to tell us 
stories when we were children. We are all very 
quiet—tell us one now.” 

** My dear Miss Alice,” she said, laughing, 
“you wouldn’t care for Cinderella, nor Goody 
Two Shoes, now, and what else should I have 
to tell you ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I answered, “ but some- 
thing, ’m sure. You have lived in different 
places before you came here, and you must have 
some grown-up stories to tell if you only think. 
By the way,” I said, suddenly, “ nurse, dear, 
had you ever a sweetheart ?” 


Nurse Parket smiled, and then looked grave, ° 


and passed her hand across her face as she an- 
swered, 

“ Yes, miss, once—but he died long before 
you were born, my dear. I don’t think I could 
tell you any story about that. He died before 
your dear mamma was married.” 

She paused, and, thinking for a few minutes, 
said, looking over at Bella, who still sat quiet 
with Lucy’s head against her lap, 

“JT think Pll try to tell you a story, my dears, 
about somethin’ that happened once, but which 
you none of you ever heard, when I was almost 
a young woman. But you must excuse my way 
of tellin’ it, and listen to it only because it is 
true.” 

We were all fond of stories, especially Lucy ; 
and Bella, rousing herself from + meditative 
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attitude, we settled ourselves to listen atten- 
tively. Nurse Parket commenced : 


The story, my dears, is about a beautiful lady 
that I once lived with—first, when she was a 
young lady, as her maid, and afterwards, when 
she was married and a mother, as her baby’s 
nurse. She was always very fond of me, and I 
of her. She lived in a large town before she 
married, and, her father and mother being com- 
pany-keepin’ people, and she being so very 
pretty, there was a great many gentlemen ad- 
mired her, and she might have married well, as 
they call it, at least a dozen times. 1’m an old 
woman, and an old maid, but I think there is 
only one way of marryin’ well, and that is when 
a woman, or a lady, marries a man, or a gentle- 
man, really suited to her, and when there 1s real 
true love on both sides. I told you, Miss Alice, 
the other night, that I had seen mistakes in 
marriage, made in my time, and the marriage 
= young lady made was no doubt one of 
them. 


Bella looked up, and seemed to fancy that 
nurse and I might have been talking of her on 
the night alluded to. Nurse went on: 


Well; I never could tell how my young lady 
came to marry the gentleman she did choose 
after all. He was siler a good deal than she. 
She was gay and sprightly like—he was still and 

rave. She liked life, and stir, and change—he 
iked nothin’ but readin’ and sittin’ still. She 
was as fond of music as a bird—he couldn’t tell 
one tune from another. Often and often I have 
seen her sittin’, singin’ and playin’, song after 
song and piece after piece, at the piano im the 
drawin’-room, and him sittin’ over a book by the 
lamp, never listenin’ to a single note. She had 
been used to praise and company, and every one 
to love and listen to her, and she must have felt 
it a great change. 

She did feel it a great change—as you shall 
presently hear—though she tried rot to show it, 
or even to think about it, for a length of time. 

When they first married, her husband used 
mostly to sit in the same room with her, though 
he never hardly noticed what she was doin’ ; but, 
after a while, he took to keepin’ in another, by 
himself, and only comin’ in to meals with her ; 
and, at night, he sat up hours, poring over his 
learning and his books. Well, then was the 
first of my lady’s showin’ of herself cast down 
and melancholy. One day as I passed my 
master’s study door, which was half open, I saw 
her, all in tears, kneelin’ down by his chair, and 
sayin’ somethin’ to him which I could not hear. 
But, [heard him answer, in his grave, even voice, 
“Well, my dear, if you feel dull, send for your 
mother and sister, and any one else you like, to 
make the place gayer to you.” 

I was nearer guessin’ what they had been 
talkin’ about, I thought, than he was what was 
grievin’ her aching heart. He was a good sort 
of a man, but he couldn’t understand it. 

ln a week or two’s time after that, however, 





the house was full of company. My lady’s 
mother, her sister, her brother, some of their 
cousins, and others besides. The house seemed 
turned almost upside down after the still life 
we'd led; but lookin’ at my lady’s pale face— 
which was like a June rose once, but, at this 
time, only flushed with excitement now and then 
—I didn’t believe she was much the happier for 
all the company. 

However, amongst’ them there was a great 
friend of my lady’s brother, who was thought to 
be thinkin’ of her sister, and who was one of the 
cleverest, handsomest, and most accomplished 
gentlemen I ever saw. There didn’t seem to be 
anything that he couldu’t do, or didn’t know. 
He was as much a favourite with all the servants 
in the house as he was with all the ladies and 
gentlemen, and appeared as amiable as he was 
clever and handsome. Even my master would 
sometimes leave his books and talk to him, but 
not very often. 

He was a beautiful rider on horseback, and 
broke in a horse for my lady which nobody else 
could manage. My lady was very fond of ridin’, 
and had gone out in a dull way with the groom, 
because my master didn’t use himself to horses, 
very often for the mere pleasure she had in the 
exercise. This handsome gentleman and her 
brother, however, rode with her now, and the 
handsome gentleman always helped her to her 
saddle. Of an evenin’ he sung duets with her, 
or read aloud for the benefit of the whole com- 
pany, except my master, who would slip away to 
iis study and his books. When he left, the 
house seemed very dull, and my mistress too, 
but especially her sister, though that was for 
another reason which I didn’t think of then, but 
she found out something long before any one else 
would have done. It was only natural, for she 
loved him very much, and had hoped he loved 
her. She died, poor thing! in a deep decline, 
two or three years afterwards. 

Well, the handsome gentleman knew some of 
the families in the neighbourhood, and from our 
house he went to stay with one of them, and so, 
occasionally, we saw him still; but at last he 
went away altogether, and so did all our com- 
pany, and we were very quiet again for some 
months. 

One day, some time after this, something 
came to my mistress, which I hoped would make 
her happy after all: a dear little baby, and I was 
its nurse: but it did not. Something else had 
come to her, I suppose. We are all weak crea- 
tures, my dears, and the best of us cannot stand 
in our own strength, and if we let wrong wishes 
and thoughts come into our minds without 
strivin’ against them with more than our poor 
might, they mostly will come, and make sure 
prey of us. Something of this sort had warped 
my poor dear lady’s mind, I fear. She was very 
young—had been praised, petted, and almost 
spoiled from her childhood—and her husband, 
though not unkind, neglected of her. 


Nurse stopped a moment, and I, getting 
strangely excited, moved closer to her on the 
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couch, and took hold of her hand. She resumed, 
glancing down at me: 


Not but what she loved her baby. She 
loved it dearly—but with a poisoned mind. I saw 
how it all was, when the handsome gentleman 
1 had once liked so much, coming to stay again 
with that family in the neighbourhood, rode over 
so often to call upon my master, but stayed so 
long with my lady in the drawin’-room. 

lt might have been only fancy, but I thought 
him not nearly so handsome as he was. 

Well. He came and went in the neighbour- 
hood for some time, and my lady grew sadder 
and sadder, avd her husband saw nothing, or 
said nothing, all the while, but appeared to grow 
more busy and quiet-like every day. Except 
for the baby, then a year old, and able to talk a 
little, lispingly, her life was very lonely. Some- 
times, for days, she would scarcely leave the 
nursery. At others, she seemed to enter it 
with a faltering step, and a tremble runnin’ 
through her figure, and then, with a frightened 
face oe the little innocent, she would hasten 
away to hide the tears in her eyes, and the aching 
at her heart. 

Though I never saw them together—I mean, 
my lady and the handsome gentleman—about 
this time, I knew by instinct (for I loved her, 
and had done from a child), that they sometimes 
met. At last I knew it for certain, and I never 
was so og <5 | in my whole life! No, not 
even when I had a great sorrow of my own. 

It was a beautiful autumn evening. My 
master was gone from home to a meeting of 
some society connected with what he was always 
reading about, and there was no soul about the 
house, as far as I knew, except the servants and 
my mistress, who was, I thought, in the drawin’- 
room. Having a very bad headache, after I had 
put my baby to bed and left the housemaid in 
the nursery to watch it, I went out to get a 
breath of air in the kitchen garden and about the 
back ways behind the shrubberies. Everything 
was very still, except that a soft breeze went 
soughing and whispering through the great fir 
‘eo penny and I, quite alone, and feeling my 

ead grow lighter and better as I walked, kept 
listenin’ to the sound and thinkin’, I remember, 
at the time, what a nice sound it would be to 
send a baby to sleep with. As I listened, pre- 
sently I heard voices. At first they were hardl 
louder than the fir whispers, but, gradually, 
heard my own dear lady’s voice answer some low 
words, too low for me to catch, aloud, in a tone 
of agony: 

“Oh no!” she cried; “ Gerald, do not tempt 
me !—for Heaven’s sake do not tempt me to leave 
my little child!” Her voice, though not a high 
one, rang through the stillness with such an echo 
that I trembled lest any one should hear it beside 
myself. He seemed to hush her, and to try to 
soothe her, as I gathered from the few words I 
could overhear. 

I knew it was the handsome gentleman, for 
oo was his name, and oh, what a horrer I felt 
of him! 





I had never played the listeneron purpose before 
in my life, but now 1 was determined to hear all I 
could, and I stood as still as death almost, in my 
place behind the shrubberies ; for was I not her 
maid when she was little more than a child ?— 
didn’t she love me, and might I not try to save 
her? Besides, I was her own baby’s nurse. 
Anyhow, I stopped. 

Fhe but very little more except just at the 
last. They appeared about to part, and then, in 
his voice, I heard these set : “ To-morrow 
night, then, my own, whether you come or not, 
at eleven o’clock I shall be here.” And, after 
that, only the sound of stealthy footsteps eare- 
fully going over the fallen leaves, and of a low 
weeping that broke out between whiles when the 
footsteps were gone. 

I waited, perhaps, half an hour, perhaps not 
guite so long. I hardly knew, I was in such a 
tremor, Then I went in by the kitchen passage 
door, and up the back staircase round to my 
darling’s nursery, in the front of the house, next 
to my lady’s dressin’-room. There was a door 
through it into the nursery, and, in about an 
hour or so, I heard my mistress come up there, 
and, as it was bedtime, I knocked and went in 
to | her to undress as I was always used 
to do. 

She was sitting before her glass, washing her 
face with some rose-water, and she started as I 
opened the door. She didn’t need to try and 
deceive me, poor thing, into thinking that she 
hadn’t been crying! 

“ How you startled me, nurse!” she said. 

I answered, “ But I knocked, ma’am—didn’t 
you hear me knock ?” 

“TI suppose Iwas not thinking about you, 
Mary,” she said, hurriedly. 

I said, “I don’t think you are in spirits this 
evening, ma’am. Youll feel it lonesome to- 
night without master. Shall I leave the doors 
open through to the nursery, so as you can hear 
me and the baby ?” 

I wanted her to think about the baby. But 
she said, sorrowfully, 

: ae thank you, Mary. I’m used to being 
onely.” 

I still wanted her to think about the baby; 
and, pretending that I heard it stirring, I went 
back through the open door into the nursery for 
a moment, and after pretending to soothe it, 
called her to look at it. 

* O dear, ma’am,” I said, “ do come and look 
at the dear child. I don’t know that ever I saw 
it look so pretty in its innocent sleep !” 

She came in her white dressing-gown, which 
she had loosely put on, but her face, that had 
flushed to a deep red as she first looked-at the 
child, grew almost whiter than her gown, while 
she stood silent by the little bed. 

“Dear me, ma’am,”’ I said, “ what is so in- 
nocent and beautiful to look at as a little 
sleeping babe! 1 can’t think how any one can 
ever hurt a child! I do think, if I was to hurt 
a baby through cruelty or passion, I couldn’t 
never say my prayers again hardly.” 

My lady stooped over the child until her long 
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hair, which was all hangin’ loose, fell over its 
face and her own, and quite hid them both from 
my sight, as she answered something that I 
couldn’t hear. 

Looking at the nursery clock, I said : 

“But, dear me, ma’am, you must be tired! 
. It is now upon the stroke of eleven.” 

At the mention of the hour she half started 
from her low posture, no doubt remembering 
when she had last heard a mention of eleven 
o’clock, and, in the start she gave, she awoke 
the baby irom its sleep. Throwing out its little 
arms, the child caught at some of her bright 
long hair as it floated away from her, and began 
to cry. 

I wouldn’t quiet it. I left it all to her. And 
oh, how I hoped the child’s voice might call her 
back to what she used to be, before that dark 
handsome face had been seen in our house! She 
might not have been happy, but she was inno- 
cent then ! 

“The baby will always leave off crying best 
for you, ma’am,” I said. “I will just go and 
put out some water for you into the basin, and 
unfold your night-dress ready.” 

She could not but take the crying baby, and I 
left her hushing it to rest. When I came back 
the child was asleep in her arms, but the tears 
were raining down from my lady’s eyes upon its 
little night-dress. I thought I heard her crying. 

Taking the child from her, I laid it into bed, 
and then said, as my lady tried in vain to stop 
her tears, 

“© my dear mistress, I am sure you can’t be 
well. What can I do for you?” 

“ Nothing, Mary dear,” she answered. “ No- 
thing !” 

“Shall I send for my master?” I asked. ‘I 
am sure he would grieve dreadfully if you was 
ill ” 


“ Mary !” she exclaimed, reproachfully. 

But I went on: 

“ Yes, ma’am, you may not think so, because 
master is so quiet like, but I know he would feel 
it very much, in his way, if anything happened 
to you.” 

ew strong I tried to speak those words! 

“ He is fond of the baby too,” I said, “ though 
he seldom notices it, for when I took it to the 
study window the other day, when I was out 
with it in the garden, he took it in his arms and 
played with it a long time.” 

She took upon her to seem quite haughty all 
at once, as she rose and told me that I nf not 
say any more; but I didn’t mind, I only said, 

“ Dear mistress, you surely won’t be offended 
with me, who have waited on you so long ?” 

“T am tired, Mary,” she answered, “ and shall 
go to bed now.” And she shut her dressin’- 
room door, saying that I need not come in 
again to help her in undressing, for that the 
baby was not quite sound. 

I never went to sleep that night, and I got 
out of bed several times to listen at her door, 
which, when I heard her go through into her 
bedroom, I had set ajar. She was always stir- 
ring, never still. And in the middle of the night, 





I heard her crying as she had done among the 
fir-trees in the shrubbery. She seemed to slee 
once for a short time, but awoke herself in call- 
ing out, “ Gerald, do not tempt me !” in a night- 
mare dream. 

In the morning I rose with a feeling as if a 

eat weight were upon me which I must remove 

some great endeavour before the night and 
pone o’clock came. I wanted, if possible, that 
my dear mistress should take it off herself, with- 
out my having to show her that I knew what 
had passed in the shrubbery the night before. 
I said to myself, “Surely she will think many 
times before she will go out from these doors 
to-night. Perhaps she will think better of it. 
Perhaps she has never meant to go. Anyhow, I 
know the time appointed, and I can watch, and, 
at the last, I can but speak.” 

My lady spent almost all day in her dressin’- 
room, and I fancied she was writing. I was glad 
she kept there, because it was next the nursery, 
and I made the baby crow merrily, and talk in 
her pretty way continually, so as to keep the dear 
little creature in her mind. The child had learnt 
to say “ Mamma” quite plain, and, going up to the 
dressin’-room door with her little uncertain 
footsteps, many times through the day she called 
to her to come in, with her sweet tender little 
voice. My lady did not come, however, but 
kept her own room closely ; and I began to 
think that she was afraid to look at the dear 
baby any more-—that she really meant to 
leave it. 

The day wore on. My mistress, who had 
breakfasted up-stairs, only went down to dinner 
at five o’clock, and she remained in the draw- 
in’-room afterwards instead of coming, as she 
most times did, to bid the baby good night and 
see me undress and put it into bed. We were a 
very regular household, and, by ten o’clock, all 
the servants were settled for the night. My 
lady, looking into the nursery with her dressin’- 

own on (for she had been in her room for some 
ittle time), told me that I might go to hed, for 
that she had something she wished to read, and 
might, perhaps, sit up late. I made answer, 
“Very well, ma’am,” and that was all. My lady 
never looked towards the little bed where the 
baby was sleeping. 

I didn’t undress, but I got into bed with my 
clothes on, and lay waiting and listening. We 
always burnt a candle in the nursery on account 
of the baby, and I often recal that troubled 
wakeful hour when, by its dim light, I lay listen- 
ing to every sound in my lady’s dressin’-room, 
while the queer shadows of the night-shade 
danced and flickered on the ceiling. 

My wistress, to seem quite careless like, had 
left the door of the dressin’-room partly open, 
and as she sat there, I could hear the leaves of 
a book turned over and over for a length of time. 
The hour seemed for ever long. Nothing to 
listen to but the ticking of the nursery clock, 
and the turning of the pages of my lady’s book. 
Nothing to look at but the shadow of the night- 
shade on the ceiling. I guessed that my mistress 
had left her own bedroom door open to the 
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staircase, and that she would leave a light still 
burning in the dressin’-room, and go down, and 
out by way of the garden passage, as we called 
it, at the end of which was a side-door, very 
easy to open, and almost out of hearing of any 
one in the house. 

The nursery clock struck eleven, and still I 
heard my mistress in the dressin’-room ; but I 
knew she must be going soon now. Presently 
there was a sound as if she had risen from her 
chair, and I fancied she was listening to hear if 
all was still. Then I heard the door from the 
dressin’-room into the bedroom shut very 
gently. 

That was the moment for me to get up. I did 
get up; and, taking the sleeping child in my 
ry went softly, without my shoes, out into 
the landing (for I had left my door ajar as my 
mistress had done hers), and down the broad 
staircase, along the hall, and into the garden 
passage before she had left her room. The baby 
still slept, and I stood quite still, close by the 
garden door. In less than ten minutes my 
mistress, with a candle in her hand, came down 
the passage too. She was dressed completely, 
with a bonnet on. She came so hurriedly, so 
fearfully, and so often looking back, and I stood 
so much in shadow, in a corner of the doorway, 
that she didn’t see me until she was within a 
yard or two from me. But, when she did see 
me, and saw in my face that I knew or guessed 
all, and when, above everything, I held the little 
sleeping baby towards her in my outstretched 
arms, as though it were the real bar, the real 
chain, which was to hold her back, she stopped, 
and, with a strong shiver, sank down powerless 
on the stone floor of the passage at my feet. I 
had seized the candle as it fell from out her 
trembling hand, and set it on a bracket fastened 
to the wall. Then I kissed her, and cried over 
her, and said I was sure she would not go. She 
would let me take a letter out to him—we never 
spoke his name then, nor afterwards—but she 
would never go and leave the dear, dear baby! 
Down in that stone passage, in the dead of night 
(for it was long past the appointed hour), when 
all the house were dreaming and at rest, my 
dear lady and I wept and sobbed together ; and 
all the while the Tempter waited in the moon- 
light, among the fir-trees, for her who would 
never come! 

My dears, I can never tell you all that passed 
between my lady and me that night. The whole 
thing has always been a secret, ever since, 
from all the world; and, even now, when the 
chief acters in it are dead, I have named no 
names. 

I only tell you that, by God’s mercy working 
on her heart, and by the unexpected sight of her 
little child at the last moment before the awful 
step would have been taken, she was saved. She 
loved the Tempter, and, by that bitterness, found 
out, too late, that she had never loved her hus- 





band. But I thank God she was saved from 
a bitterness greater still; known alone to a 
wretched mother who forsakes her innocent 
baby, and leaves for it oaly the memory of her 
name ruined and disgraced ! 

She lived, after that terrible night and the 
illness it cost her were passed, to be cheerful in 
trying to do her duty, and in time, after a sort, 
even happy; for she had more children, and 
loved them as only a dreary wife, with a neg- 
lectful, unsuitable husband can. But she died 
young, after all—no doubt it was for the best— 
and no one but I ever knew what a great struggle 
her life had been. 

That is my story, my dears. I pray that you 
may never have to experience what that poor 
lady had. 


We all sat very still, and cried quietly. I 
think we all fe/¢ of whom the story was told, 
but nurse had said it was a secret, and we 
never afterwards, even to each other, hazarded a 


guess, 

It had its effect. Bella did not marry Mr. 
Joachim. That unsuitable engagement went off, 
as a dark, unwholesome night will go off before 
the rising sun. When my Aunt Dorothea came, 
a better and healthier life began for all of us: 
for she was a delightful woman, who, in the course 
of her useful life chequered with many a trial, 
had gathered stores of wisdom, sympathy, and 
kindliness, which she exercised abundantly for 
her nieces’ advantage. We are all married now, 
and, I am thankful to say, congenially and 
happily. Our father, and our Aunt Dorothea, 
lie in their quiet graves in the village churchyard ; 
but Nurse Parket survives them all. Very old, 
but very active, she is the delight of our little 
children. She lives with me, as the eldest of her 
nurslings, but often stays with the others, and 
particularly with Bella, whom she loves as ten- 
derly as she loves me. She often tells my 
children, and Bella’s children, stories that we 
both well remember, but the one I have re- 
corded she has never told again; nor have I, 
nor has Bella, ever, in all our long talks with 
Nurse Parket, referred to it by a single word. 
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